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FOREWORD 


Consistent  with  its  tradition  of  conducting  quality  research  in  the  areas  of  leadership, 
leader  development,  and  the  personnel  management  of  Army  leaders,  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  initiated  a  program  of  research  on  officer 
careers  and  career  decision-making.  As  part  of  the  program,  ARI  developed  survey  instruments 
and  a  longitudinal  database  on  junior  Army  officers,  under  the  title  “Longitudinal  Research  on 
Officer  Careers  (LROC)”.  Lead  sponsor  on  this  research  has  been  the  Directorate  of  Military 
Personnel  Management,  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 

As  the  LROC  research  matured,  the  decision  was  made  to  transition  LROC  into  an 
operational  effort  so  that  it  could  respond  more  directly  to  the  operational  needs  of  the  personnel 
and  leadership  communities.  In  particular,  the  LROC  transition  was  needed  so  that  those  in 
interested  and  relevant  personnel  offices  could  better  obtain  facts  and  information  for  policy  and 
operational  analyses  and  decisions.  To  assist  in  this  transition,  the  current  study  was  conducted 
so  that;  the  personnel  and  leadership  communities’  needs  could  be  identified,  sample  analyses 
could  be  carried  out  as  guides,  and  suggestions  could  be  made  on  how  to  design  the  LROC  effort 
for  an  operational  environment.  The  results  of  this  study  were  briefed  to  representatives  of  the 
research  and  personnel  communities  as  the  final  in-process  review  at  ARI  on  June  7, 1995. 


ZITAM.  SBVtUTIS 
Deputy  Director 
(Science  and  Technology) 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Director 


monitoring  the  attitudes 

LONGITUDINAL  RESEARCH  ON 


and  PERCEPTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  OFFICERS:  THE 
OFFICER  CAREERS  (LROC)  SURVEY 


Requirement; 

The  Longitudinal  Research  on  Officer  Careers  (LROC)  survey  « 
attitudes  and  perceptions  ofjunior  officers.  The  LROC  was  “totmster^  by 
1990  and  1992  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of  officers  commissioned  fi-om  1980  onward. 
la'S’ttot  suiveys  were  administered  to  1,000  newly  commissioned  officers  and  to  all  officers 
"TecLJa  survey  previously.  Approximately  10,000 
By  obtaining  information  on  officers'  attitudes  and  perceptions  over  time,  the  LROC 
pLe  vehicfe  for  better  understanding  the  impact  of  policy  and  external  ‘X  Ls 

intentions  and  decision-making  processes  of  Army  officers.  The  purpose  of  the  curten  - 
Z7"n  transitiomng  the  LROC  survey  projea  ftom  a  research  to  -;P-““e“ 
bv  la)  assessing  the  needs  of  those  working  in  the  relevant  personnel  and  leadership  operational 
la7  ft  Xving  them  how  analyses  of  existing  LROC  data  might  be  earned  out  to  address 
Tse  nltTd  (cr™endiJg  how  the  LROC  survey  might  best  be  designed  and  used  as  an 

operational  tool. 


Procedure: 

The  current  study  comprised  four  substantive  tasks  (plus  an  initial  management  task): 


Condunt  Ramnle  Analyses  to  show  how  the  LROC  database  could  be 
used  to  address  key  policy  issues.  The  primary  effort  involved  the  development 
a  structural  equation  model  of  retention  propensity  and  retention  behavior.  The 
results  of  this  task  are  reported  separately  (Byrnes  &  Hoover,  1995). 


of 


Task  3:  Detp.rmine  Kev  Issues  that  were  of  primary  concern  to  members 
personnel  and  leader  development  communities.  Interviews  were  conducted  wit 
key  representatives  of  the  personnel  and  leader  development  communities.  The 
responses  of  interviewees  were  analyzed  through  content  analysis. 


Task  4:  Analv^P.  I. ROC  Data  to  address  a  key  issue  raised  dunng  the 
interviews— the  predictors  of  officer  retention.  The  primary  analysis  was  done  y 
developing  an  event  history  model  ofjunior  officer  separation  behavior  through  the 
first  four  years  of  service.  Additional  analyses  included  a  factor  analysis,  a  cluster 
analysis,  and  the  modeling  of  interindividual  change. 


Tn.ir  Rp.cnmw^r,H  Desim  fnr  thp.  Future  LROC  survey  project  for  its 

■ra;Jion.oanopera.ion^^^^^^^ 

e>caniining  the  past  survey  instrumeras,  the  data  obtained  from  them,  the 
?“a?on  obLed  from  the  interviews  in  Task  3.  mi  the  lessoned  in 
I  iinHfar  Tasks  2  and  4.  The  recommendations  also  reflected 

fcmsions  with  Army  Research  Institute  personnel,  especially  during  in-process 
rftviews  held  on  this  study. 


Findings; 

tcev  Issues.  The  issues  of  greatest  interest  to  the 

success"?  What  are  their  expectations  regarding  achievement  of  s  • 

“o^Lent  to  the  Army  evolve?  Who  is  likely  to  cut "  l"-a^d 

the  particular  experiences  and  perceptions  of  minonty  and  female  officers  and 

them? 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  reports  from  an  operational  LROC  projem  should  be 
user-  and  poUcy-friendly-that  is,  short  (2-5  pages),  attraaively  designed,  and 
?^sed  Cn^  involved  reports  or  ones  focusing  on  methodology  were  not  seen  as  likely  to  be 

read  or  to  gamer  support  for  the  project. 

AnaivsesofLMCJSaa.  Initially,  10  sets  of  LROC  survey  itans  were  found  to  be 
acceptable  psychomemcaUyfcrnse  as  composites  (or  '(ctsSSori^th 

the  analyses. 

An  analysis  of  interindividual  change  was  conducted  to  examine  whether  (a)  “f 

scores  on  the  LROC  composites  over  time  varied  across  the  officers  m 
and  (b)  if  so  whaher  certain  individual  charaneristics  might  account  for  tlus 

llSsteJlced  Significant  variation  in  officer  P-X:Lt:el  ««tt  not  profile 
characteristics  were  occasionally  helpful  in  explaimng  p 

shape  over  time. 

A  cluster  analysis  was  conduaed  as  an  alternative  way  of  examining  officer  “t”® 
over  time  that  can  identify  groups  of  profiles  that  cannot  be  described  by  a  monotomc  funct 


VI 


that  staned  moderately  low  on  propensity  and  increased  dunng  P 

Event  history  analysis  was  used  to  address  officer  retention  during  the  ^ 

transition  into  the  civilian  job  market).  High  scores  on  the 

SE‘^SEH=riK=** 

toteave  ttat  either  the  ROTC  scholarship  or  USMA  commissions,  a  finding  that  is  likely 
confounded  with  service  obligation. 

rnllected  bv  Other  surveys  or  where  officers  were  asicea  i  h 

desTgning  the  survey  to  include  both  longitudinal  and  "special  topics  components,  and  (e) 
disseminating  results  in  brief,  focused,  user-friendly  reports. 

Utilization; 

This  report  will  (a)  serve  as  partial  feedback  to  the  intemewees  who  “ 

this  study  and  to  their  organizations,  and  (b)  serve  as  the  basis  for  changes  to  L^OC  proce 
^d  St  i’  becomes^  operational  survey  under  the  Army  Personnel  Survey  Office. 
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A/ioKrTTORlNG  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  PERCEPTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  OFFICERS: 

ON  OFFICERCAREERS  (lAOC)  SURVEY 


Introduction 

The  U  S  Anny  Research  Institute  (ARI)  took  a  large  step  towards  m^ng  res^  on 

S5:Frdit=^^ 

ye^  women  were  admitted;  the  project  ended  when  thts  ' 

termed  Project  Proteus,  monitored  the  career  development  of  the  1980  USMA  class,  me 
being  "to  identify  the  process  of  career  commitment  among  USMA  graduates  and  to  ide  fy 
rnco^ln  the  pfecommissioning  training  of  these  officers"  (ConneUy.  Dunn,  Phtlhps, 

Schwartz,  &  Harris,  1993,  p.  1). 

The  LROC  survey  is  designed  to  assess  the  attitudes  and  ^ 

over  time  Bv  monitoring  changes  in  officers'  attitudes  and  perceptions,  the  LROC  provides  a 
prime  vehic  Jfor  better  tLlerstanding  the  impart  of  policy  changes  and  other  eaemal  influenc 
In  the  satisfaction  and  career  intentions/decisions  of  the  Army  officer  corps. 

The  LROC  was  administered  by  maU  in  1988, 1989, 19^,  and  1992  m  a 
sample  (strata  were  defined  by  year  of  commissioning,  source  of  commissiorang,  ° 

Xce^  cloned  from  1980  onward.  The  latter  three  survyrs  were  adnumste.^  to  1,000 

newly  commissioned  officeis  and  to  aU  officers  who  had  »  “"'5'  ^  * 

Approximately  10,000  officers  were  surveyed  each  year  (Hams,  Wochmger,  Sch 

Parham,  1993). 

Information  on  officer  perceptions  and  attitudes  meets  both  theoretical  and  Practmd 
needs  From  a  theoretical  perspective,  the  literatures  of  retention  propensity,  re  en  i  , 
lesser  extent)  job  performance  all  indicate  the  predictive  importa^e  of  vanables  ^ 
satisfaction  orgadzational  identification,  and  career  intentions.  These  relationships  can  be 
rbXrcdiJvc  models  of  retention  propensity  (Teplitzky.  1991),  retenrion  b=tav.or  (B^rt  & 
Hoovrt  1995),  and  job  performance.  From  a  practical  perspective,  num^us  members  of  he 
oersonnel  and  leader  development  communities  can  use  information  on  o  cer  percep 
attitudes  to  monitor  satisfaction  with  branch  assignment  or  compare  ^ 

(i.e.,  officer  cohorts).  These  models  and  data  have  direct  impact  on  Army  officer  policy. 

Given  the  potential  of  the  LROC  survey  to  inform  Army  poUcy,  the  purpose  of  the  current 
study  was  to  assist  in  transitioning  the  LROC  survey  project  from  a  researc  to  an  °P®t 
eX^ent  by  (a)  assessing  the  needs  of  those  working  in  the  relevant  personnel  and  leadership 
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The  four  subsequent  primary  tasks  were  the  following. 

prepared.  The  prim^g^^how^^ 

of  retention  propensity  and  retention  behavior. 

terra  issues  that  were  of  pnr^  “^^^“del  was  presented  as  an  example  of  the 
^S“*ase“oL™nce™^^^  mode  of  presentation 

S“tae"responses  were  summari^d  through  content  anaiysrs, 

a„„w«OCDu,a.  The  primary  goal  of  4  was  to  addmss  a  key 

'  £:fe  raised  dU  the  TlSl  interviews.  A 

prediaors  of  Offi^r  rrte^on  ,^^es  of  analyses  supported 

^“iSoC  ^  » included  a  factor  analysis,  a  cluster  anaiysrs,  and 
the  modeling  of  interindividual  change. 

Task  nprnmmev^  rx^sien  ChartvPM  for  the  Future  LRQC.  The  goal  of  Task  5 

was  to  assist  transitioning  the  LROC  from  a  “/^^”“Sata  collection 

environment.  Recommendauons  of 

procedures,  and  manpower  requrretneitts  ^  2 

^  surveys  and  their  data,  rnfotmauon  from  T^k  3,  l^m  l^ 

Ld  4,  and  discussions  with  AM  personnel  dunng  m-process  reviews 

The  results  of  Task  2  appear  in  Byrnes  and  Hoover  (1995).  The  remainder  of  this  report 
provides  the  results  of  Tasks  3  through  5. 


Determine  Key  Issues 
Method 

TO  determine  key  short-  and  Jong-term 
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Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  fhe  Assfst^stcretlry  of  the  Army, 

(DCSOPS),  Total  Army  Personnel  Command  (PERSCUM), 

and  the  Center  for  Army  Leadership  (CAL)  included 


nCSPER 

DAPE-MPO  (Directorate  of  Military  Personnel  Management,  Officers  Division) 
Sustainment  &  Development  Branch 
Accession  &  Distribution  Branch 
DAPE-MB  (Directorate  of  Manpower) 

Military  Strength  Programs  Division 
DAPE-HR  (Directorate  of  Human  Resources) 

Leadership  Division 


DCSOPS 

DAMO-TRZ  (Training  Directorate) 
Leader  Development 


PERSCOM 


TAPC-OP  (Officer  Personnel  Management  Directorate) 

Officer  Distribution  Division  „ 

Functional  Area  Management  &  Development  ivisio 
Combat  Arms  Division 
Combat  Support  Division 
Combat  Service  Support  Division 


Assistant  S^t^retarv  of  the  Army 

Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
r Antftr  for  f  .eadership^ 

Leadership  Development  Division 

Interviews  were  semi-structured  and  guided  by  a  protocol  contaiinng  “ 

Interviews  began  by  research  staff  introducing  the  background.  Purpose,  _ 


LROC.  Next,  interviewees  were 


asl«d  to  provide  a  fltnctional  description  of  their  respect, ve 


■The  Individuals  from  .her.  offices  who  p«tic,p.ted  in  the  interviews  are  lis«i  m  Appendix  A. 
^CAL  officers  participated  in  a  conference-call  phone  interview. 
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offices  so  that  the  researchers  could  letter  “f [J^C*data.  For  example,  officers 

LROC  content.  They  were 

were  asked  to  what  use  they  /*“' ’'“.ust  for  disseminating  LROC  results.  A  discussion  of 

also  asked  about  useffil  source 

Knowledge  of  the  ULOC 

PERSCOM  representatives  were  unfamiliar  . .  •  future  PERSCOM  officers  were 

suggestions  for  topics  that  ^  hnplementor  rather  than 

not  reluctant  to  be  mterviewed,  but  their  persp  h  j.^3gd  potential 

ri^o?ffiSlnfo=ob"mTS;^^^^^^  and  analyses,  as  well  as 
issLs  that  were  in  keeping  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  in  question. 

Results 

A  content  analysis  of  the  interviews  “  "^^°^,‘Ses‘S^  ET^d  Mow. 

remarkable  consistency  across  interviewees.  The  most  p 

rntpria  for  Success 

AS  a  r«ult  of  the  drawdown  and 

Tn”  “ffice"^  iXr^y  as  a  viable  long-term  career 
option. 

iSSSSHssr. 

believed  that  career  expectations  and  timetables  were  uncertai  . 
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WUn,  <,nnl.dr,Mcer^  for  <md  according  ,owhat  sche<h!e? 

goals  might  include  reaching  0-5  and/or  reaching  the  20-year 

were  all  mentioned  as  possible  response  options)  m  the  Army.  In  addition 

and  grade,  expectations  or  goals  regarding  command  opporturaties  and  their 

importance  for  success  as  an  Aimy  officer  were  seen  as  a  relevant  area  of  inquiry. 


Commitment 

The  drawdown  was  seen  as  having  a  potentially  detriment^  impart  on  commtment  or 
loyalty  to  and  identification  with,  the  Army.  At  issue  were  the  effects  of  the 
departure  of  coUeagues  and  superiors  on  commitment  and  morale.  More  broadly  there  was  a 
geLal  interest  in  examining  the  longitudinal  commitment  pattern.  That  is,  are  officers 
Trarteity  the  benefits  and  then  -groW  to  like  the  Army  (a  question  that 
for  ROTcLholarship  commissions),  or  have  they  always  wanted  to  be  a  soldier?  Secunty  (re. 
the  perceived  commitment  to  the  officer  on  the  part  of  the  Army)  was  also  seen  as  an  impo 
and  evolving  topic.  In  particular,  this  rhetorical  question  was  posed.  How  do  you  ^ 

difficult  assignment  (such  as  an  overseas  tour)  and  relocation  of  fami  y  w  en  t  ere  is  no  assu 

of  a  career? 

jsatisfactinn  nncentives/Disincentives) 

All  of  those  interviewed  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  tap  officer  satisfacuon  such 
dimensions  as  miUtary  culture,  quaUty  of  life,  job/career  opportumties  and  secunty,  compensation 
and  the  Uke  Repeatedly  and  forcefully  mentioned  was  the  need  to  research  perceptions  regar  mg 
and  effects  of  the  erosion  of  benefits  (particularly  retirement  benefits).  Evaluative  compansons 
S^s^tion  levels  (in  cash  and  kind)  and  benefits  (heal^ 

with  civilian  levels  are  needed.  Satisfaction  withbenefits  and  compensation  should  not  preclude 
analyses  of  satisfaction  with  branch/fiinctional  area  match  and  satisfaction  with  leadership. 

Promotion/ Assignment  Opportunities 

Closely  related  to  satisfaction  with  branch/functional  area  and  success  catena  are 
expectations  regarding  career  opportunities.  Officers'  assessments  of  promotion 
(including  command)  opportunities  are  considered  a  pnme  target  for  the  LRO  .  p  , 

Lose  from  the  personnel  and  leader  development  communities  were  interested  in 
regarding  such  opportunities,  as  well  as  in  differences  in  satisfaction/commitment 
who  are  promoted  and  those  who  are  passed  over  for  promotion.  Another  issue  within  ^s 
domain  was  confidence  in  the  promotion  and  assignment  process.  This  latter  issue  is  particu  ar  y 
salient  given  the  current  revision  of  the  appraisal  process. 
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Retention  Propensity  and  Behavior. 

Perhaps  the  key  criterion  measure  associated  with  the  LROC 
expectations  (i.e.,  propensity)  and  actual  behavior.  Retention  has  not  been  a  problem 
officers  Some  officers,  however,  acknowledged  that  retention  may  be  adverse  y  affected  in  the 
tore  lnt"es  considered  ie  LROC  to  be  an  important  tool  for  uncovenng  tvhch  officers 

leave  and  which  stay,  and  why.  The  ability  to  relate  the  above  . 

rnmmitment  satisfartion,  and  career  opportunities— to  retention  intentions  and  behavior  is  an 
invaluable  resource.  Retention  modeling  based  on  the  LROC  and  perhaps  additional  outsi  e  ata 
(e.g..  economic  conditions,  sociodemographics)  would  be  well  received,  especially  models 
relating  retention  propensity  to  actual  retention  behavior,  ^e  key  is  for  LR^C  ^  to 

retention  modeling  efforts,  beyond  the  results  obtained  without  such  perceptual  and  attitudmal 

data. 

Performance  Indicators 

During  the  course  of  LROC  interviews,  the  need  for  and  availability  of  performance 

measures  other  than  retention  were  discussed.  There  was  f  for 

the  performance  of  officers,  and  thus  the  non-availability  of  Officer  Evaluation  Records  (OER) 
research  purposes  was  not  a  serious  drawback  for  LROC  research^  However  for  some, 
addition  J  performance  indicators  would  be  an  attractive  feature  of  LROC.  Aside  fr^  *® 
success  criteria  suggested  above  (e.g.,  achievement  of  grade  0-5;  company  command)  Candida 
measures  might  include  self-ratings  or  rankings  of  officer  skiUs  and/or  coinpetencies.  Anmng 
uses  of  such  alternative  performance  criteria  would  be  analyses  of  the 
leave  (data  that  would  have  been  of  great  interest  to  the  interviewees  given  the  recent  VS^SS 
programs).  Also,  the  inclusion  of  such  indicators  would  promote  a  developmental  assessment  o 
offiSr  competencies  and  skills,  which  might  be  particularly  useful  for  the  Traimng  Directorate 
within  DCSOPS  and  the  Human  Resources  Directorate  within  DCSPER. 

Transition  Expectations 

The  crosswalk  between  the  military  and  civilian  environments  is  of  continual  interest, 
esoeciallv  in  the  wake  of  the  drawdown.  To  better  assess  junior  officers’  perceptions  ot 
op^rtunities  offered  by  and  the  desirability  of  working  in  the  civilian  sector,  ®^‘®'^®®® 
imwested  in  measuring  perceptions  of  civilian  opportunities,  knowledge  and  plans  «8"d.ng  the 

civilian  job  market,  preparedness  for  a  civilian  career,  and  adjustment  expectations.  The  client 

LROC  Mntains  a  number  of  items  assessing  these  dimensions.  Hence,  ttas  is  one  mjor  potential 
contribution  of  LROC.  Such  analyses  might  be  conducted  by  branch  and  other  imlitary 
background  fectors  (e  g.,  type  of  assignmem,  undergradimte  majoO.  I’ll® ^ 

seen  as  a  particularly  vital  issue  among  those  interviewed  (although  it  might  well  be  for  ^y 
Career  and  Alumni  Program  representatives).  Transition  expectations  are  more  of  an  individual 

than  an  Army  concern. 
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special  Topics 

Although  career  expectations  and  opportunities,  organizational  comitoent^ 
retentio^rd  ^ormance'^.re  viable  research  topics  for  ^  officers,  many  of  those  mtervtewed 
expressed  interest  in  segmented  analyses  as  well. 

Minority  issues.  Most  interviewees  believed  that  analyses  segmented  by  race 
would  be  of  value.  In  particular,  given  that  women  (and  to  a  degree,  racial  mmonties) 
"forced-branched"  (i  e ,  placed  into  a  branch  in  which  they  did  not  express  an  interest,  this 
,™Ic*  rc^o  that  Imen  and  minorities  are  di^ributed  throughout  the  branches  o  the 
officer  corps),  branch  satisfaction  by  gender  and  race  would  be  a  topic  worthy  of  analysis. 

Similarly  gender  and  race  breakouts  regarding  promotion/career  expectations  an  oppo  u 
are  needed  Leadership/mentoring  relationships  were  also  mentioned  as  a  pertinent  minon  y 
issue.  Finally,  it  would  be  of  value  to  ascertain  perceptions  of  both  minority  ^oup  members  and 
majority  group  members  regarding  treatment  (e.g.,  assignment,  promotion)  o  women  a 
minorities  in  the  officer  corps. 

Bamilv  issues.  Satisfaction  with  fenily  services,  and  the  conflict  bettwen  the  demands  of 
military  life  ild  family  life,  faU  within  the  "satisfection"  theme  Usted  above.  Hovvev^  be^e 
their  imoortance  these  issues  warrant  mention  as  a  separate  special  analytic  topi  ■  , 

does  and  should 'continue  to  devote  questions  to  the  efiect  of  the  military  Itfestyle  on  »he  o^^r 
fporl  family.  Knowledge  of  the  impact  of  ftmily  factors  (including  “en«  of  dual¬ 
service  couples)  on  satisfaction,  readiness,  and  retention  may  help  the  Army  to  be  both  a 
responsive  and  responsible  employer. 

0-3  focus.  Many  of  those  interviewed  felt  that  special  emphasis  should  be  placed^on 
Caotains  for  0-3  is  a  pivotal  rank.  It  is  at  this  point  that  an  officer  reaches  a  plateau  with  a 
SS  iSL  to  go  (8  or  9  years)  before  promotion.  By  concentrating  on  the  expectations, 
aSS  tensions  exUnc^  by  0-3s,  the  LROC  may  be  mined  for  counseling  purposes 
This  is  a 'key  grade  for  understanding  the  processes  involved  in  officer  commitment  and  retentio  . 

r.n.n.i«ioninn  source  issues.  Of  late  there  is  renewed  and 
to  the  relative  contributions  of  officers  from  various  commissiomng  sources  (USMA  RO 1  c- 

“hoLship  ROTC-non-scholarship,  OCS).  The  LROC  may  be  in  a  umque  position  to  qudi 

controver?^  by  providing  data  on  the  strengths  of  the  various  officer  commissioning  sources.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  capabiUty  of  following  officers 

through  their  careers  provides  the  Army  a  means  of  obtaining  key  data  on  the  officers  career 
development. 

nnpratinns  other  than  war.  Warfighting  is  but  one  activity  tha^t  soldiers  train  for  or  engage 
in  It  would  be  wise  to  use  the  LROC  to  monitor  participation  in,  and  the  degree  of  satisfartion 
with  operations  other  than  war.  Perceptions  regarding  the  contribution  of  these  alternative 
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to  a  successful  career  could  also  be  ascertained.  Further,  assessments  as  to  whether  such 
Operations  detract  from  training  would  be  informative. 

Not  all  interviewees  were  concerned  with  such  special  topics.  For  example, 
family  issues  were  particularly  salient  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  PERSCOM,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  as  vocal  regarding  the  need  for  analyses  of  these  special  topics. 

T  .nngitudinal  and  Cross-Sectional  Needs  and  Uses 

Certainly  an  invaluable  characteristic  of  LROC  is  its  longitudinal  design.  CAL 
representatives  were  particularly  vocal  regarding  the  longitudinal  benefits  of  the  LROC.  Among 
the  investigations  enabled  by  this  design  are  developmental  underpinnings  of  officers' 
expectations,  commitment,  satisfaction,  and  retention  intentions  and  behavior.  There  is  interest  in 
comparing  the  "pre-  and  post-"  attitudes  (e.g.,  satisfaction/commitment)  of  officers  who  have 
been  passed  over  for  promotion.  Knowing  why  people  join  the  officer  corps  and  why  they  remain 
is  best  gleaned  by  asking  the  same  officers  at  different  points  in  their  careers.  By  tracking 
officers  over  time  the  Army  can  also  gain  insight  into  leadership  development.  Recent  questions 
regarding  the  performance  of  officers  from  the  various  main  commissioning  sources  may  require  a 
longitudinal  database,  particularly  if  one  assumes  that  Academy/ROTC/OCS  differences  dissipate 
over  time.  Similarly,  concerns  regarding  development  and  performance  of  minority  and  female 
officers  are  best  addressed  through  longitudinal  data. 

Cross-sectional  analyses  of  LROC  are  also  of  value.  In  particular,  there  was  great 
interest  in  between-  and  within-cohort  comparisons.  For  example,  questions  arose  as  to  the 
relative  career  intentions  of  successive  officer  cohorts.  A  comparison  of  the  background 
characteristics  of  stayers  and  leavers  should  also  be  considered  for  analysis.  Cross-sectional 
cohort  comparisons  of  such  variables  as  satisfaction  (with  work,  supervisors,  peers,  and  so  on) 
and  retention  propensity  within  race  and  gender  would  be  helpful  in  ascertaining  the  degree  to 
which  minority  officers  are  making  career  strides  or  assimilating  over  time. 


T.ROC  Dissemination  -  Topical  Reports 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  user-  or  policy-fnendly  reporting  of  LROC  findings 
is  a  key  factor  for  its  continued  support.  The  LROC  may  have  much  to  offer,  but  dissemination 
via  lengthy  technically  sophisticated  reports  (that  are  often  ignored  by  non-researchers)  detracts 
from  its  message.  Clearly,  LROC  technical  documentafion  is  vital.  Aside  from  backup  technical 
reports,  short  (e.g.,  2-5  pages),  attractively  designed  mim-reports  that  stress  content  rather  than 
methodology  would  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  policy  makers  and  disseminators  alike.  Key 
individuals  from  the  personnel  and  leader  development  communities  could  be  canvassed 
periodically  regarding  important  or  urgent  topics.  Candidate  topical  reports  gleaned  from  the 
interviews  conducted  in  connection  with  the  current  project  included  branch  match  and 
satisfaction,  retention  modeling,  satisfaction/expectations  of  0-3s,  commissioning  source  and 
commitment,  mentoring  and  minority  officers,  or  any  of  the  other  topics  mentioned  above.  Such 
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feedback  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  personnel  and  training  policy  makers,  but  also  to 
respondents  and  officers  in  general. 

To  be  most  effective,  topical  reports  should  be  attractively  designed  documents  with  an 
LROC/ARI  border.  A  banner  headline  might  effectively  convey  the  topic.  A  problem  or  issue 
statement  or  question  would  be  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  data  source(s).  A  one-page 
analysis  could  be  written  in  magazine  style,  followed  by  interpretive  statements  or  policy 
suggestions.  Quotes  regarding  the  findings  and  their  implications  from  sponsors  should  be 
included.  Finally,  a  point  of  contact  and  additional  references  could  be  offered.  Also,  LROC 
could  be  mentioned  as  an  ongoing  effort  with  appreciation  for  past,  present,  and  future 
participants.  A  sample  topical  report  has  been  prepared  and  appears  in  Appendix  B. 

Summary 


Despite  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  LROC  survey  and  potential  and  previous  findings, 
the  discussions  held  in  connection  with  the  present  effort  generated  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  future  LROC  administrations  and  dissemination  of  results.  Though  officer  retention 
is  not  currently  a  problem,  the  effects  of  the  drawdown,  the  concomitant  erosion  of  benefits,  and 
newfound  uncertainties  regarding  career  goals  make  retention  an  issue  likely  to  require  attention 
in  the  not-too-distant  future.  Not  only  can  LROC  be  a  source  of  information  on  retention  and 
policy  implications  regarding  retention,  but  this  instrument  also  can  be  used  to  provide  input  into 
the  officer  career  development  process;  What  motivates  ofBcers?  Do  they  know  the  path  or 
paths  to  success?  What  are  their  expectations  regarding  achievement  of  success?  How  and  when 
does  commitment  to  the  Army  evolve?  Who  is  likely  to  cut  an  Army  career  short  and  why?  What 
are  the  particular  experiences  and  perceptions  of  minority  and  female  officers  and  others  toward 
them?  A  revised  (but  ongoing)  LROC  can  provide  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
regarding  Army  officers. 

Although  certain  issues  regarding  officers  may  not  be  compelling  today  (e.g.,  retention), 
the  lack  of  an  operational  instrument  such  as  LROC  precludes  the  means  of  fiilly  investigating 
such  issues  when  they  do  become  most  pressing  and  policies  are  in  need  of  alteration.  An 
operational  LROC  with  periodic  review  and  retooling  is  an  investment  in  better  informed 
personnel  policies  in  the  future. 


Analyze  LROC  Data 

The  goal  of  this  part  of  the  LROC  project  was  to  choose  for  analysis  one  or  more  of  the 
topics  raised  during  the  interviews  with  the  members  of  the  personnel  and  leader  development 
community.  Perhaps  the  best  analysis  to  perform  for  this  task  would  have  been  a  study  of  the 
retention  behavior  of  officers  up  to  promotion  to  grade  0-4.  Unfortunately,  the  LROC  data  are 
not  sufficiently  mature  to  allow  a  clear  analysis  of  this  issue.  As  an  alternative,  an  event  history 
model  of  junior  officer  separation  behavior  through  the  first  four  years  of  service  was  developed. 
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The  model  contains  demographic  and  attitudinal  variables  as  predictors  of  separation  from  the 
Army. 


In  addition  to  the  analysis  focusing  on  the  topic  raised  during  the  interviews,  a  number  of 
demonstration  analyses  were  performed  to  illustrate  the  richness  of  the  LROC  database.  These 
analyses  included  (a)  factor  analyses,  (b)  models  of  interindividual  change,  and  (c)  cluster  analysis. 
The  demonstration  analyses  will  be  presented  first,  followed  by  the  event  history  analysis  of 
officer  separation. 


Samples 

The  LROC  analyses  centered  on  three  primary  samples:  (a)  the  total  sample  of  10,346 
LROC  respondents,  (b)  the  longitudinal  sample  of  928  respondents  who  have  LROC  data  over  all 
four  years  of  administration,  and  (c)  the  event  history  sample. 

Total  sample 

The  total  LROC  database  contains  10,346  junior  officers  who  responded  to  at  least  one 
LROC  survey.  One  of  these  cases  was  deleted  during  data  cleaning  because  the  data  record 
contained  impossible  values;  thus,  the  total  sample  contains  10,345  respondents.  The 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  total  sample  appear  in  Table  1. 

Longitudinal  sample 

Most  data  in  the  LROC  database  are  incomplete  from  a  longitudinal  perspective.  Indeed, 
only  928  officers  (9  percent)  of  the  total  sample  responded  to  all  four  LROC  surveys.  Given  that 
most  officers  did  not  complete  the  LROC  survey  administered  during  the  year  in  which  they  were 
commissioned,  only  those  officers  commissioned  prior  to  1988  were  available  to  respond  to  all 
four  surveys.  From  this  perspective,  the  longitudinal  sample  represents  12  percent  of  the 
maximum  response  rate.  The  majority  of  the  LROC  analyses  drew  upon  this  sample.  The 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  longitudinal  sample  appear  in  Table  2. 

Event  history  sample 

The  event  history  analysis  conducted  on  officer  separation  behavior  required  LROC  data 
during  the  time  period  examined.  Rather  than  picking  some  arbitrary  mid-career  time  period  (e.g., 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  years  of  service)  that  is  affected  in  an  unknown  manner  by  self-selection  out 
of  the  Army  (i.e.,  only  those  officers  who  stayed  until  their  fifth  year  in  the  Army  would  be 
included),  a  sample  more  conducive  to  event  history  analysis  was  drawn.  The  event  history 
sample  comprises  officers  who  (a)  had  commissioning  dates  of  1987-1991,  (b)  responded  to  the 
first  LROC  they  could  have  taken,  and  (c)  did  not  have  two-year  gaps  in  LROC  data.  The 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  event  history  sample  appear  in  Table  3. 
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Table  1 


Demographic  Characteristics  for  the  Total  Sample 


Variable 

Value 

Frequency 

Percent 

Year  of  Commissioning 

<  1980 

67 

0.6 

1980 

757 

7.7 

1981 

903 

9.2 

1982 

836 

8.5 

1983 

889 

9.1 

1984 

996 

10.2 

1985 

1,083 

11.1 

1986 

1,219 

12.5 

1987 

1,018 

10.4 

1988 

790 

8.1 

1989 

777 

7.9 

1990 

442 

4.5 

>  1990 

8 

0.1 

Gender 

Female 

2,883 

28.0 

Male 

7,431 

72.0 

Race 

White 

8,334 

80.7 

Black 

1,200 

11.6 

Other 

789 

7.7 

Source  of  Commissioning* 

ROTC  (Scholarship) 

2,989 

28.9 

ROTC  (Non- Scholarship) 

3,151 

30.5 

United  States  Military  Academy 

3.087 

29.9 

Note:  N  =  1 0,345.  The  following  cases  had  missing  data:  Year  of  Commissioning  =  559;  Gender  =  31;  Race  =  22; 
Source  of  Commissioning  =  7 

total  of  73  officers  having  other  sources  of  commission  were  deleted  from  this  sample  (Officer  Candidate  School  = 
388;  Direct  =  641;  Other  =  82). 
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Table  2 


Demographic  Characteristics  for  the  Longitudinal  Sample 


Variable 

Value 

Frequency 

Percent 

Year  of  Commissioning 

<  1980 

9 

1.0 

1980 

136 

14.7 

1981 

149 

16.1 

1982 

139 

15.0 

1983 

131 

14.1 

1984 

112 

12.1 

1985 

79 

8.5 

1986 

86 

9.3 

1987 

86 

9.3 

1988 

1 

0.1 

Gender 

Female 

244 

26.3 

Male 

684 

73.7 

Race 

White 

775 

83.5 

Black 

87 

9.4 

Other 

66 

7.1 

Source  of  Commissioning* 

ROTC  (Scholarship) 

282 

30.4 

ROTC  (Non-Scholarship) 

344 

37.1 

United  States  Military  Academy 

297 

32.0 

Note.  N=92S. 

*A  total  of  5  officers  having  other  sources  of  commission  were  deleted  from  this  sample  (Officer  Candidate  School  =  2  ; 
Direct  =  1 ;  Other  =  2). 
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Table  3 


Demographic  Characteristics  for  the  Event  History  Sample 


Variable 

Value 

Frequency 

Percent 

Year  of  Commissioning 

1987 

384 

22.9 

1988 

422 

25.1 

1989 

501 

29.9 

1990 

371 

22.1 

Gender 

Female 

459 

27.4 

Male 

1,219 

72.6 

Race 

White 

1,407 

82.1 

Black 

131 

9.7 

Other 

140 

8.3 

Source  of  Commissioning 

ROTC  (Scholarship) 

621 

37.0 

ROTC  (Non-Scholarship) 

413 

24.6 

United  States  Military  Academy 

644 

38.4 

Note.  N=  1,678 

Weighted  vs.  Unweighted  Data 

t 

Recall  that  the  LROC  survey  was  administered  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of  Army 
officers,  with  source  of  commissioning,  year  of  commissioning,  and  gender  serving  as  strata.  To 
obtain  proper  estimates  of  variances  and  associated  statistics  (e.g.,  standard  errors,  significance 
tests),  such  data  should  be  weighted  such  that  they  are  representative  of  the  population  from 
which  they  were  drawn.  The  greater  the  distortion  of  sample  variances  from  those  in  the 
population,  the  greater  the  design  effect. 

One  way  to  index  the  magnitude  of  the  design  effect  is  to  calculate  what  Kish  (1965) 
called  the  UWE  (Unequal  Weighted  Effects)  index.  The  UWE  provides  an  indication  of  the 
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amount  of  inflation  in  the  variances  that  ^“““^SSTof  =“'* 

the  individual  observations  in  the  sample  data.  The  mdett 

the  size  of  the  sEinple. 


N 

ik  “T 


where  N  is  the  total  santple  size  and  w  is  the 

Lign  effect,  the  sample  observattons  are  not  wetghted  (t.e.,  all  >r  D, 


whereby  the  UWE  reduces  to 


N  .  M 
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population  for  the  LROC  analyses  reported  here. 

In  addition  to  the  UWE  index,  there  were  SnpS  had  a  wefght  for  each  year 

population.  For  one,  although  5°”fat  least  one  weight  and  207  other  officers 

they  appeared  in  the  ^  °  toee  reduction  in  the  sample  size  by  requiring  data  from  all 

were  missing  all  weights.  Given  the  large  re  Second,  most  of 

four  administrations,  any  further  reductions  i  P  ^  self-selected  sample,  differing 

the  analyses  were  to  focus  on  longitudinal  s^p  ,  calculated.  As  such, 

somewhat  from  the  original  ^  ^^^^urate  (although  likely  satisfactory)  for  the 

sss'.’szi— 
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-<1-  t^e 

analyses  as  if  the  LROC  data  represented  a  simple  random  samp  e. 

rnmposite  Dftvelooment 

The  LROC  does  not  contain  predetermined  percept><>"s 

perceptions.  Rather,  the  surv^  conmns ,  ,jp  rhe  LROC  analyses  was 
'of  dimensions  of  Army  life  and  Merest  in  performing 

«sed  l  ^  LROC  analyses  comprise  items  appearing 

on  all  four  versions  of  the  LROC  survey. 

Most  of  the  composites  ^ 

items  on  the  basis  of  the  constiums  ^  j  Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entry), 

vs.  Army  Standard  of  Livmg.  Char^enstics  of  d«  Job^d 

however,  were  developed  empincMly.  P  assessing  Civilian  Alternatives 

relating  to  perceptions  of  the  civihan  job  matket-20  te^^^^  of  transitioning  from  the  Army 

Ss  ofThis  »alysis  for  respondents  to  the  1992  LROC  survey  are  given  in  Table 

The  actor  analysis  lesulted  in  a  clean  f  "  ^^he 

S^rimed  a  ioX  wTloX^ ?f  it^s  retained  for  conrideration  in  the 
composites  are  printed  in  boldface  type  and  are  underhned. 

Items  retained  for  consideration  in  the 

,40  on  their  parent  factor  and  lower  oadmgs  on  o  e^  g  ^  of  Living  because  its  loading 

life"  was  not  included  in  the  composite  Civilian  ,  |:™,ariy 

(.46)  is  nearly  equivalent  to  its  loadmg  on  the  Fami  y  a  pf  the  Job  factor, 

"Opportunities  to  advance  m  your  field  wM  .  j  (bj  j,  was  judged  to 

because  (a)  its  nearly  equivalent  loadmg  (.39  on  fa«or  1)  is  less  man  , 

be  more  a  measure  ofthejob  than  one's  quahty  of  life. 

gr-r^ritio  the  Comoosites 


^All  section  and  item  numbers  are  taken  from  the  1992  LROC  survey. 
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Table  4 


A^oiyci,:  nf  r.ivilian  Job  Items  (1992  LROQ 

Civilian  Market 
Ease  of  Entry 


Item 


Civilian  vs. 
Army  Standard 
of  Living 

Characteristics 

of  the  Job 

Family 

Matters 

J1 

-.on 

.23 

.16 

.30 

-.13 

.12 

.18 

-.03 

.4» 

.20 

.01 

.46 

.40 

.45 

.35 

.19 

.07 

.30 

.22 

.29 

.06 

01 

.02 

.03 

-.02 

Total  family  income 
Overall  standard  of  living 
Pay 

Retirement  benefits 
Benefits  other  than  retirement 
Overall  quality  of  life 

Assistance  with  civilian  graduate  education 
Quality  of  childcare/schools/facilities 
Feelings  about  organization  mission/goals 
Integrity/professionalism  in  organization 
Opportunities  for  job  satisfaction 
Quality  of  co-workers 
Opportunities  to  advance  in  your  field 
Job  security 

Time  for  personal/family  life 
Working  hours/schedule 
Personal  freedom 
Spouse  overall  satisfaction 
Employment/education  for  spouse 
Length  of  matemity/patemity  leave 
How  difficult  to  leave  Army  in  next  year 
Financial  impact  of  2-3  mo.  unemployment 

How  difficult  to  find  good  civilian  job  _ 

\r  w— Boldface  type  signifies  the  loading  for  the  item  on 


.17 
.08 
.39 
.16 
.06 
.02 
.10 
.30 
.27 
.19 
.08 
,03 
.10 


j40 

.24 

.02 
-.06 
.19 
.23 
.02 
.04 
.15 
.08 
.05 


.22 

.04 

.20 

.10 

.79 

.72 

.51 

.43 

.29 

.20 

.03 

.03 

-.04 


.15 

.13 

.20 

.05 

.00 

.11 

-.02 

-.03 

.09 

.08 

.11 

-.08 

.10 

-.01 

-.00 

-.01 

,07 

.04 

-.01 

-.06 

.16 

.59 


the  factor  with  which  it  is  associated.  Underlined 
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^  •  *  la  '*  Mntp  that  this  orocedure  does  not  give  equal 

demographic  information)  are  on  a  five-point  scale.  ^ ^  variance.  Hence,  items 

For  the  Retention  Propensity  one'i^i^S''cM>“  ''s-  Army 

to  ‘2Iion“ni”c‘  n  sV^*  item  stem  "Right  now  1  am  ..."  and  response 

career  intentions  (Section  Ul.C,  ,  "Planning  on  an  Army  career  ;  see 

options  ranging  from  "Planmng  on  “  em  t  survey)  is  on  a  five-point  scale,  whereas 

Appendix  C,  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  1992  ^  officer's  obligation  (Section  III.E,  item  80, 
the  other  assessing  plans  follo^ng  intentions?"  and 

with  item  stem  "Which  of  the  completion  of  my 

response  options  ranging  from  1  will  <**6  V  J  six-point  scale.  Instead  of 

obligation"  to  "1  plan  to  stay  in  the  standLdized  relative  to  the 

collapsing  two  of  the  categones  on  t  e  ®  ®  ^  Because  standardizing  equates  the 

g  the  Retention  Propensity  composite  are  given 

equal  weight. 


TntPmal  Reliability 

loremal  consistency  reliability  values-apecifi^y. 

10  evaluate  aU  composites,  f  were  very  similar.  Items 

toem^  cont^^  reliLity  of  the  composite  were  removed  unless  they  were 
judged  to  assess  the  construct  in  question  very  directly. 

several  composites  were  no,  includ^  in  the  —  *cir 

:Srrr»n!;-srx 

construct  of  interest  would  increase  the  reliabilities. 

!„  all,  10  composites  were  developed  f«u»  ta 

each  of  the  composites  follow,  along  "J*  ^  reliabifity  values  (Table  5).  Because  the 


1  fQ  tViniVR  items  26-45)  a  sixth  option  of  "Don'l  know"  was 

♦For  the  Items  evaluating  civile  market  composites  (Civilian  vs.  Anny  Siandaid 

offered  to  respondents.  In  constructing  the  ee  ®™P  "Don’t  know"  was  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
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► 

► 

► 


cot:cf.rtinn  with  SuoendM.  This  composite,  comprising  five  items,  provides 

Overall  leadership  effectiveness  (Section  IIA  item  1) 

Recognizing/rewarding  subordinates  (II.  A,  ) 

Technical  competence  (II.A,  3) 

»\/Arv  onnd"  to  "Very  poor"),  as  well  as  satisfaction  with 

(response  options  range  firom  Very  good  to  very  poo  j, 

pr  ___  /TT  p  21  •  "Extremely  satisfied"  to  Extremely 
►  Relationships  with  supenor  officers  (U.C,  , 

dissatisfied  )  „~r;nro  A  26’  "Very  satisfied"  to 

.  Opportunity  for  informal  contacts  with  superiors  (HI.  A,  lb,  ry 

"Very  dissatisfied"). 

scores  on  the  items  were  reflected,  so  that  a  Wgh  score  represents  high  levels  of  satisfaction. 

with  Peers.  This  composite,  comprising  two  items,  provides  information  on 

junior  officers’  satisfaction  with  the  following: 

.  •  1.  /TT  r*  99*  **Pvtrsmelv  satisfied"  to  Extremely 

►  Relationships  with  peers  (II.C,  22,  bxtremeiy  sdu:. 

.  SSons  with  peers  (in.A.  29;  -Very  satisfied"  to  "Vety  dissatisfied"), 
scores  on  the  items  were  reflected,  so  that  a  high  score  represents  high  levels  of  satisfaction. 

with  Promotions.  This  composite  comprises  eight  items.  Two  of  the  items 
assess  perceptions  of  car'eer  opportumties: 

.  How  good  are  the  opportunities  for 

has  had  the  types  of  assignments  you  have  had.  ^  , 

.  HOW  ^da^^theoppoStnities  for  command  in  your  branch?  (in.  A,  11) 

ii.  Mt:  rv^iunt"  tn  "Very  limited").  One  item  assesses  satisfaction  with 

(response  options  range  from  "Excellent  to  Veryiimiteaj 

.  The  ands  of  assignmemsyou  have  had  (in.A,  24;  "Very  satisfied"  to  "Very 
dissatisfied") 

and  the  other  five  ask  the  officer  to  state  his  or  her  level  of  agreement  with  the  following: 

.  I  am  confident  I  will  be  promoted  as  high  as  my  ability  and  interest  warrant  if  1  stay 

.  rrcSenU  wiu  g«  the  kinds  of  assignments  1  need  to  be  competitive  for 

promotions  (III. A,  17) 
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► 

► 

► 


.  The  offieer  evaluation/seleetion  system  is  effective  in  promoting  the  best  officers 

.  Se  office  evaluation/seleaion  system  rewards  officers  for  integrity  and 

.  “oing  the  hinds  of  worh  .  iihe  best  (lU.D,  78) 

(resnonse  options  range  from  "Strongly  agree"  to  "Strongly  disagree").  Scores  on  the  items  were 
refined,  so'^  that  a  high  score  represents  high  levels  of  satisfaction. 

S^mion  With  the  WorUtSfdf.  ™s 

officers'  satisfaction  with  the  opportunWes  offered  by  them  jobs.  Specifically,  the 
evsluartions  of  the  following. 

Opportunity  to  leam/develop  skills  relevant  to  your  career  (II.  A,  4) 

Opportunity  to  do  work  that  interests  you  (II. A,  5) 

Opportunity  to  exercise  initiative/put  your  ideas  into  action  (II.  A,  6) 

fi.  "Vrara,  oonH"  to  "Very  poor").  Scores  on  the  items  were  reflected, 
(response  options  range  from  Very  good  to  very  poor; 

so  that  a  high  score  represents  high  levels  of  satisfaction. 

nf  Military  Dcmaod..  ^^XtsrSndre^^fSXT 

L  follo^^ 

.  iS'^oum’of  flexibility  you  would  have  to  adjust  your  schedule  or  take  time  off 
,  SeC:rofctryro^d*^veoverthetinhngof«^^ 

.  would  h^ 

..  The  number  of  PCS  moves  over  the  course  of  your  career  (V,  12) 

(response  options  range  from  "Very  reiuctant  to  accept"  to  "Very  wilUng  to  accept"). 

a  civilian  job  the  officer  would  have  a  realistic  chance  of  getting. 
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.  Pay  (IV.B,  26) 

►  Retirement  benefits  (IV.B,  27) 

►  Benefits  other  than  retirement  (IV.B,  28) 

►  Overall  standard  of  living  (IV .B,  30) 

►  Total  family  income  (IV .B,  45) 

.  •  .,1.  A  in  "Much  better  in  civilian  life;"  a  sixth 

opTnToS"™? "Sourthe =ame,-  yielding  a  five-poin,  scale..^.  note  4). 

derived  composites,  a  high  score  represents  perceived  easy  entry 

.  How  difficult  do  you  think  it  would  be  for  you  to  find  a  8“°^ 

„r.  considering  both  your  own  qualifications  and  current  labor  market 

,  rrXouldllbeforyoutoleavethe^yinthenextyea^^ 

,  CSt'T ^  unemployed  for  2  or  3  months  if 
you  needed  time  to  find  a  new  job?  (III.E,  83) 

(response  options  range  from  "Very  difficult"  to  "Very  easy"). 

rharacteristiP.dtM.  This  -poahe,  *e  «  of  the 

composites,  assesses  junior  offic^' percepnor^  of 

in  ffi"  jo"  eCorirerefie^ts  officers'  evaluations  of  the  following  five 

items; 

^  Opportunities  to  advance  in  your  chosen  field  (IV.B,  3 1 ) 

»■  Opportunities  for  job  satisfaction  (IV.B,  32) 

,►  Quality  of  co-workers  (IV.B,  33)  /«oicrTVR14I 

.  Your  feelings  about  the  organization  "nssion/goaH  3  ) 

►  Level  of  integrity/professionalism  morgamzation(  .  , 

41.  Mxy,„^u  Upttpr  in  the  Armv"  to  "Much  better  in  civilian  life;"  a  sixth 
(response  options  range  from  Much  fetter  m  y  five-point  scale-cf  note  4). 

option,  "Don’t  know,"  was  scored  as  "About  the  same,  yiemmg  d  f 

Ornanizational  Identification.  Tins  its 

degree  to  which  the  respondent  feels  P"  ®  ’  |s  to  the  respondent's  career  decisions: 

values.  One  item  assesses  how  important  the  following  is  to  the  respono 
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► 

► 


Your  feelings  about  the  organization  inission/goals  (IV.  A, 

range  from  "Extremely  important"  to  "Unimportant  (not  a  factor  at  all)  ). 

The  other  six  items  assess  junior  officers'  degree  of  agreement  with  the  following  statements: 

.  One  ofthe  things  I  value  most  about  the  Army  is  the  sense  of  community  or 

iTo^ShCTbe  ^iated  with  the  Army  than  any  civUian  orgamzanon  I  know 

.  an  offer  of  a  bit  more  pay  from  a  civilian  organization.  1  would  be 

reluctant  to  leave  the  Army  (in.D,  67) 

I  would  discourage  a  close  friend  from  joining  the  ^*^7  ' 

I  am  quite  proud  to  tell  people  that  I  am  in  the  Army  (IILD  74) 

I  feel  I  am  really  a  part  of  the  Army  organization  (III.D,  70) 

of  actual  retention  behavior.  The  items,  given  earlier  when  descnbmg  the  sconng  of 
composite,  are  repeated  here. 

.  Which  ofthe  following  best  describes  your  current  care«  intentions?  (1“^  *0' 
response  options  range  from  "1  will  definitely  leave  Army  upon  complenon  o 
mv  obligation"  to  "I  plan  to  stay  in  the  Army  beyond  20  years  ) 

►  Right  now  I  am  .  .  . .  (ffl.C,  58;  response  options  range  from  Planning  on  a 

civilian  career"  to  "Planning  on  an  Army  career"). 

Models  of  Tnterindividual  Change 

Promotions  are  given  in  Figure  1. 
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nf,'‘riptive  Statislir..  for  the  10  LRPr  romoosites  (Longitudinal  Sample} 


Year 


Satisfaction  with 
Supervision 

Satisfaction  with  Peers 


Satisfaction  with 
Promotions 

Satisfaction  with  the  Work 
Itself 

Tolerance  of  Military 
Demands 

Civilian  vs.  Army  Standard 
of  Living 

Civilian  Market  Ease  of 
Entry 

Characteristics  of  the  Job 


8 


Organizational 

Idenfitication 


Retention  Propensity 


910-919 

.80-.83 

27.7 

(5.3) 

26.9 

(5.4) 

27.1 

(5.5) 

26.1 

(5.7) 

917-922 

.82-.83 

5.85 

(2.68) 

6.07 

(2.74) 

6.15 

(2.65) 

6.11 

(2.72) 

915-922 

.76-.80 

19.8 

(4.5) 

19.9 

(4.6) 

20.2 

(4.6) 

19.9 

(4.6) 

886-897 

.73-.76 

16.3 

(3.6) 

16.7 

(3.5) 

16.6 

(3.6) 

16.2 

(3.7) 

921-924 

.72-.74- 

9.47 

(2.82) 

9.33 

(2.75) 

9.07 

(2.76) 

8.71 

(2.80) 

900-911 

.76-.78 

13.4 

(3.5) 

13.5 

(3.4) 

13.3 

(3.4) 

13.4 

(3.4) 

911-921 

.75-.77 

27.2 

(4.0) 

26.9 

(4.1) 

26.9 

(4.1) 

26.2 

(4.1) 

914-924 

.86-.92 

-.000 

(1.88) 

.012 

(1.87) 

.645 

(1.54) 

.273 

(1.89) 
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Figure  I.  Sample  growth  trajectories  for  Satisfaction  with  Promotions 

The  growth  trajectories  could  be  fitted  by  a  straight  line  using  ordinary 
ccinn  rOLS'i  ’  Each  line  would  be  defined  by  two  parameters:  the  intercept  and  the  p  • 

nmority  officers  have  higher  initial  propensity  (re  tager  nttM«pt  different-here, 

USMA  graduates  demonstrate  decreased  propensity  over  time  (i.  g  L „ „  assigned  to 

answer  questions  such  as  these. 

I  ROC  nrofiles  based  on  the  observed  composite  scores,  however,  do  not  provide  the 
required^o^llTThTtttal  variance  in  the  observed  composite  scores  is  a  ffinctton  of  .me- 
score  variance  and  error  variance: 


n2 

^  Total 


Error 


form. 
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As  such,  ,he  obscved  scor«  are  placed  by  ™as— 

the  true  growth  trajectory  for  a  responde  .  q  requires  a  method  that  can 

growth  trajectories  vary  ^^^ce  in  the  composite  scores,  permitting  modeling  of 

remove  the  error  variance  from  the  total  the  true  growth  trajectory).  The 

the  parameters  defimng  the  trajectory  of  t  o  1993')  software  package  allows 

LIS^L  (Linear  Structural  RELations;  Joreskog  &  Sorbom,  1993)  software  pa  g 
modeling  of  the  variation  in  true  growth  trajectories. 

scores  over  time. 

■~SS=S=B=5:-SS= 

collection  design. 

AnMyses  were  conducted  for  ali  10  co.npo^«^ 

basis  for  these  analyses.  This  s^p  e  was  re  “  requested.  By  requiring  complete  data 

data  on  all  composites  md  the  independen  resulting  covariance  matrix  that  feeds 

on  all  of  the  variables  (i.e.,  °,nnerties  ('soecifically  it  will  be  positive  definite), 

fte  ar^lysis  ie  ^ced  .0  have  deletion)  could  yield  a 

Deleting  only  those  cases  missing  data  for  a  pair  or  vanaoica  vf 

covariance  matrix  without  these  properties. 

The  independent  variables  used  in  these  analyses  w^e  <*>' "S:  « d^n^^by 
dununy  variables  for  Blacks  and  Others  (wtoes  were  ^°“^;^^^Coiiliiionin& 

a  dununy  variable  for  mdes  |oTC-Un-Scholarship  (USMA 

^2',^tS'wS^tL«;oup);(d)V^ 

fourth  (2),  or  other  (1)  choice. 

For  iUustration,  a  sanrple  an^ysis  f 

analyses  across  composites  were  not  identic  (  -S  ’  traiectories  were  better  approximated 

over  time,  although  a  few  exhibited  ^-reasmg  trend^^^^^ 
by  quadratic  growth  trajectones  than  by  linear  trajectones),  b 
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results  similar  to  the  analysis  presented  here.  For 

^Stematical  underpinnings  of  this  set  of  analyses,  see  Willett  and  Sayer  (1994). 

A„  an.lv.u  nf leHiHividiial  Chamte  in  Pemeived  Ciyillhh  MhtKet  Frase  of Enta 

assessing  jumor  officers  p^ptionsreg  .  ®  .  fj^jg^yidualehange.  As  described 

used  to  demonstrate  the  mformation  provi  y  _  .  ^  j.  jgg  growth  trajectories  and 

error  terms  across  time  (i.e.,  .  statistics  were  used  to  assess  the  suitability  of 

errors,  and  no^,2~ors)^^^d^^^^ 

ira^^rettrerrignificantvariationinth.^^^^^ 

Model  1  soecifies  a  linear  functional  form  for  the  growth  trajectories  and  uncorrelated 

will  be  used  to  describe  the  infomiation  provided  m  Table  6. 

The  first  two  parameters  are  the  mean  intercept  and  slop^e 

d'^ro"^  ea^ye-  S  ft'e^rtoffie  W 

vL  of  thl  dependent  variable  in  1989;  hence,  the  mean  score  on  the  composite  was 
1989. 

The  nen  two  parameters  are  estimates  of  the  amount 

imerc^t  and  slope.  Because  both  of  th^  "t9^rSe  mCof  this  value 

evidence  that  both  the  level  of  perceived  ease  of  entry  m  1989  and  the  rate  or  g 

over  time  vary  across  officers. 
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Table  6 

Parameters  for  the 
Predictors 

Parameter 

Pintcicq)! 

Pslopc 

^  mtercq)t 
-2 

^  slope 

^intercept,  slope 


0^2 


0^3 


0^4 


^e2£l 

*^e3e2 

^e4c3 

df 

RMSEA 
SRMSR 
GFI 


Models  of  Interindividual  Change  in  Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entry.  No 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  4 

9.29”* 

9.30*** 

9.28*** 

9.28*** 

-0.26*** 

-0.26*** 

-0.26*** 

-0.26*** 

4.93*** 

4.91*** 

4.80*** 

4.83*** 

0.20*** 

0.11* 

0.19*** 

0.19*** 

-0.06 

0.01 

-0.02 

-0.05 

2.65*** 

3.33*** 

2.96*** 

2.76*** 

2.65*** 

2.46*** 

2.79*** 

2.76*** 

2.65*** 

2.39*** 

2.73*** 

2.76*** 

2.65*** 

2.96*** 

2.57*** 

2.76*** 

0.52** 

0.53*** 

24.14** 

16.00** 

5.86 

7.23 

8 

5 

4 

7 

0.053 

0.055 

0.025 

0.007 

0.027 

0.041 

0.011 

0.013 

0.99 

0.99 

1.00 

1.00 

Note.  ><.05;  -><.01;  "><.001. 

The  fifth  parameter  provides  the  covariance  between  the  values  of  the  jj® 

level  of  perceived  ease  of  entry)  and  the  slope  (i.e.,  the  rate  of  change  over  tme).  Dmding  this 
roots 

“rer^mtc^rehtlon^P  teuveen  one's  perceived  ease  of  entry  in  1989  and  one's 
rate  of  change  over  the  four  administrations  of  the  LROC  survey. 
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The  next  four  parameters  give  the  values  of  the  error  variance  in  each  administration  of 
the  composite.  Again,  these  error  terms  were  constrained  to  be  equal  for  Model  1 .  These  error 
variances,  when  combined  with  the  variances  of  the  composite  across  the  four  years,  can  be  used 
to  estimate  the  within-year  reliability  of  the  LROC  composite.  The  variances  for  the  Ease  of 
Entry  composite  in  1988  to  1992  are  7.88,  7.72,  7.71,  and  7.96,  respectively.  Substituting  these 
values  into  the  formula  for  reliability  (0^0^*  /  yields  values  of  .66  for  the  first  three 
administrations  and  .67  for  the  1992  survey.  Hence,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  vanance  in 
the  composite  over  time  is  the  result  of  true  variation  in  respondents’  status  on  the  composite. 

A  second  reliability  index  can  be  calculated  using  equation  5  fi'om  Willett  (1989). 
Specifically,  one  can  use  this  equation  to  derive  the  reliability  with  which  the  rate  of  true  change 
has  been  measured.  For  this  ©cample,  the  reliability  is  .27,  a  somewhat  low  value.®  This  value  is  a 
function  of  (a)  the  variance  in  the  slopes  across  individuals  (o^^),  (b)  the  magnimde  of  the  error 
variance  for  the  measurement  occasion  (o\),  and  (c)  the  distribution  of  the  occasions  of 
measurement.  The  first  factor  is  a  function  of  the  sample;  the  second  factor  is  a  function  of  the 
psychometric  quality  of  the  instrument;  the  last  factor  is  under  the  control  of  the  researcher,  and 
has  a  significant  effect  on  the  reliability  estimate.  If  the  values  of  o^,,ope  and  o\  were  identical  but 
there  had  been  one  more  administration  of  the  survey,  the  reliability  would  have  increased  to  .43. 

The  last  five  rows  provide  fit  statistics  for  the  models.  The  chi-square  value  and^its 
associated  degrees  of  freedom  can  be  used  to  assess  the  fit  of  a  given  model,  although  the  x^ 
statistic  depends  substantially  on  the  sample  size.  For  this  application,  the  x^  tests  the  discrepancy 
between  the  observed  covariance  matrix  (the  data  matrix)  and  the  covariance  matrix  implied  by 
the  model  being  tested  (i.e.,  the  covariance  matrix  expected  to  be  observed  if  the  model  were 
accurate).  If  the  discrepancy  is  small,  then  the  model  could  have  given  rise  to  the  observed  data 
and  is  therefore  plausible.  In  this  instance,  the  x^  value  would  be  non-significant.  Hence,  non¬ 
significant  x^  values  are  desirable,  which  is  why  it  is  actually  a  "badness-of-fit  statistic  ^the  x 
will  be  large  and  significant  when  the  fit  of  the  model  to  the  data  is  poor.  Thus,  large  sample  sizes 
typically  result  in  models  that  do  not  fit,  because  the  power  for  detecting  even  small  discrepancies 
is  large.  Degrees  of  freedom  for  the  x^  test  are  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  pieces  of  information  provided  by  the  observed  data  (here,  the  elements  in  the  covariance 
matrix  and  four  means)  and  the  number  of  parameters  being  estimated.  For  Model  1,  the  x  is 
significant  (p  =  .002)  at  8  degrees  of  fi-eedom  (4x5/2  =  10  variances  and  covariances  plus  4 
means,  minus  6  estimated  parameters).  Hence,  the  model  is  deemed  not  to  fit  the  data. 

The  latter  three  rows  are  alternative  fit  indices.  The  first  two  of  these,  a  point  estimate  of 
the  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation  (RMSEA;  Browne  &  Cudeck,  1993,  Steiger,  1990, 
Steiger  &  Lind,  1980)  and  the  standardized  root  mean  square  residual  (SRMSR),  provide  better 


®The  reliability  of  measuring  change  over  time  is  typically  much  lower  than  for  the  instrument  used  to  assess 
the  construct  in  question.  For  example,  Willett  and  Sayer  (1994)  cited  a  reliability  ot  .50  for  measuring  ch^ge  in 
tolerance  of  deviant  behavior,  a  value  reported  to  be  "higher  than  usually  anticipated  in  the  measurement  of  change"  (p. 
371). 
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infoimation  on  the  fit  of  the  models.  RMSEAis-ameasureofthetftoeponcy^rde^ee^ 

freedom  for  the  model"  (Browne  &  Cudeck,  1993.  p.  144).  This  measure  hM  a  lower  bound  of 

zero  indicating  an  exact  fit.  Unlike  chi-square,  the  RMSEA  can  increase  when  addihonal  model 

oaralneters  are  estimated.  Hence,  it  has  the  potential  to  reward  more  parsimomous  models. 
Browne  and  Cudeck  suggested  that  a  value  less  than  or  equal  to  0.05  is  mdicative  of  a  dose- 
fitting  model  relative  to  the  number  of  estimated  parameters,  and  a  value  greater  thm  0.10  would 
suggest  the  model  be  discarded  or  amended.  The  value  of  .053  represents  a  borderhne  close- 
fitting  model.  The  fit  appears  better  using  this  index  in  part  because  the  model  is  relative  y 
parsimonious  (only  six  parameters  are  estimated). 


The  SRMSR  represents  the  average  discrepancy  (i.e.,  residual)  between  the  fitted  data 
matrix  and  the  sample  data  matrix,  standardized  so  that  it  is  on  a  correlational  metric.  Here,  the 
values  in  the  correlation  matrix  that  would  be  generated  by  Model  1  would  differ  from  the  values 
in  the  correlation  matrix  for  the  observed  data  by  an  average  of  .027. 


Finally,  the  Goodness  of  Fit  Index  (GFI)  is  presented.  Joreskog  and  Sorbom  (1986) 
stated  that  GFI  is  "a  measure  of  the  relative  amount  of  variances  and  covariances  jointly 
accounted  for  by  the  model"  and  that  it  "is  independent  of  the  sample  size  and  relatively  robust 
against  departures  firom  normality"  (p.  1.41).  This  index  typically  ranges  from  zero  to  one,  wth  a 
value  of  one  representing  perfect  fit.  Negative  values  are  nonetheless  possible.  This  value  is 
printed  because  of  its  virtual  omnipresence  in  the  literature.  The  value  of  0.99  is  very  high, 
indicating  near  perfect  fit  of  the  model.  Nevertheless,  more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  other 
measures,  which  indicate  poor  fit  (x^)  or  relatively  good  fit  considering  the  small  number  of 
parameters  estimated  (RMSEA). 

Alternative  models.  Parameter  values  from  three  other  models  also  appear  in  Table  6. 
Model  2  is  Model  1  with  the  error  variances  free  to  be  any  vdue  (i.e.,  they  are  heteroscedastic). 
Model  3  allows  the  error  terms  from  the  1989  and  1990  administrations  to  cov^.  This 
specification— also  present  in  the  unreported  analyses  for  several  other  composites— was 
permitted  in  light  of  the  empirical  evidence.  The  other  contiguous  error  terms  were  non¬ 
significant.  Model  4  examined  the  possibility  of  retaining  a  well  fitting  model  if  the  error  terms 
were  again  constrained  to  be  equal.  (An  alternative  model  that  included  a  quadratic  slope 
coefficient  was  estimated,  but  the  variance  of  the  quadratic  term  was  not  statistically  significant. 
Thus,  only  linear  functional  forms  were  used  in  this  analysis.) 

These  four  models  are  nested,  that  is,  the  parameters  within  each  model  are  subsets  of  one 
another.  For  example.  Model  1  is  nested  within  Model  2  because  Model  1  is  simply  Model  2  with 
three  fewer  parameters  (all  four  error  variances  are  estimated  in  Model  2,  only  one  is  estimated  in 
Model  1).  The  incremental  increase  in  fit  afforded  by  additional  parameters  can  be  assessed  for 
nested  models  by  evaluating  the  difference  in  their  x^  values,  which  is  asymptotically  distributed  as 
X^  with  degrees  of  fi-eedom  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  parameters  between  the  two 
models  Comparing  Model  2  to  Model  1,  the  difference  in  x^  values  is  8. 14  with  3  degrees  of 
freedom  (x^  =  24.14  -  16.00  =  8.14;  df  =  8-5  =  3).  The  critical  value  for  t  at/?  <  .05  is  7.81  and 
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at  /?  <  .0 1  is  1 1 .34.  Hence,  the  increase  in  fit  is  significant  at p  <  .05,  indicating  that  Model  2 
provides  better  fit  to  the  data  than  Model  1 . 

The  most  important  comparison  is  between  Models  4  and  3.  As  the  error  variances  for 
Model  3  show,  once  the  covariance  between  the  1989  and  1990  error  terms  is  allowed,  the  error 
variances  are  relatively  constant.  Hence,  Model  4  examined  whether  estimating  each  error 
variance  separately  was  required  (Model  3)  or  whether  it  would  suffice  to  constrain  the  error 
terms  to  be  equal.  The  value  of  the  difference  test  here  is  1 .37,  which  is  non-significant  and 

indicates  that  estimating  the  additional  parameters  (letting  the  error  terms  vary  in  magnitude 
across  administration)  did  not  significantly  improve  the  fit  of  the  model.  Note  also  that  Model  4 
contains  only  one  more  estimated  parameter  than  the  stringently  parameterized  Model  1 ,  yet 
provides  significantly  better  fit  to  the  data: 

■  24.14  -  7.23  .  16.91,  1  .001 . 

The  low  values  of  RMSEA  and  SRMSR  further  support  the  excellent  fit  of  this  model. 

Therefore,  Model  4  served  as  the  baseline  model  defining  the  growth  trajectories  in  Civilian 
Market  Ease  of  Entry  in  the  next  set  of  analyses. 

Explaining  parameter  variation  with  individual  characteristics:  Model  5  and  its  associated 
parameters.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  analyses,  the  independent  variables  listed  above  were 
entered  into  the  analysis  to  determine  whether  they  accounted  for  any  of  the  observed  variance  in 
the  intercepts  and  slopes.  Three  models  were  estimated.  The  pi'ameter  values  for  these  models 
appear  in  Table  7. 

Several  parameters  in  Table  7  are  new.  Because  the  predictors  are  to  help  account  for  the 
variance  in  the  individual  growth  trajectory  parameters  (i.e.,  the  intercept  and  slope),  there  are 
now  conditional  variances  and  a^j^p^ix)  and  a  conditional  covariance  (o^i„,j^,,,,opeix)  in 

the  table.  The  conditional  variances  index  the  variance  remaining  in  the  intercept  and  slope 
parameters  after  taking  into  account  the  predictors  (X).  The  greater  the  explanatory  power  of  the 
individual  characteristics,  the  smaller  the  conditional  variances  will  be,  relative  to  their 
unconditional  counterparts  and  The  conditional  covariance  is  simply  the 

relationship  between  intercept  and  slope  after  partialling  out  the  effects  of  the  predictors.  The 
next  two  parameters  index  the  measurement  error  (constant  across  all  LROC  administrations)  and 
the  covariance  between  the  1989  and  1990  error  terms.  The  next  12  parameters  reflect  the  linear 
regression  of  the  intercept  and  slope  parameters  on  the  predictors.  Significant  values  represent 
statistically  reliable  relationships  between  the  individual  characteristics  and  the  values  of  the 
intercept  and/or  slope  parameters. 

Model  5  has  the  same  basic  structure  as  Model  4  above,  except  that  the  first  wave  of 
predictors  has  been  included:  Gender,  Race,  and  Branch  Choice.  Note  first  that  the  addition  of 
the  predictors  has  little  effect  on  the  estimated  mean  intercept,  slope,  or  unconditional  variances. 
The  conditional  variances  demonstrate  that  the  variance  in  the  intercepts  has  been  reduced 
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Table  7 

Parameters  for  the  Models 
Included 


of  Interindividual  Change  in  Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entry:  Predictors 


M*  slope 
-2 

^  intercept 
2 

^  slope 

^  intercept,  slope 
-2 

^  intercept )  X 
2 

^  slope  IX 
^  iniciccpt,  slope  1  X 

^£3£2 

Y  Intercept  Male 

Y  Slope  Male 

Y  Intercept  Black 

Y  Slope  Black 

Y  Intercept  Other 

Y  Slope  Other 

Y  Intercept  Branch 


Model  5 
9.28 
-0.26*** 

4.83 
0.19 
-0.05 
4.70*** 
0.19*** 
-0.06*** 
2.76*** 
0.53*** 
-0.22 
-0.03 
-0.96** 
0.03 
-0.01 
0.04 
0.16* 


Model  6 
9.28* 
-0.26*** 

4.83 
0.19 
-0.05 
4.27*** 
0.17*** 
-0.04 
2.76 
0.52 


Model  7_ 
9.28* 
-0.26* 

4.83 
0.19 
-0.05 
4.31** 
0.18** 
-0.04 
2.76*' 
0.53* 


-0.63* 

0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

0.07 

0.01 


Y  Slope  Branch 

-0.75 

-0.68*** 

Y  Intercept  ROTC-sch 

0.09 

0.10 

Y  Slope  ROTC-sch 

-1.58*** 

-1.53*** 

Y  Intercept  ROTC-non 

0.05 

0.05 

Y  Slope  ROTC-non 

24.22 

31.65 

20.59 

X 

df 

15 

27 

17 

RMSEA 

0.029 

0.015 

0.017 

SRMSR 

0.015 

0.011 

0.013 

GFI 

0.99 

0.99 

1.00 

Note.  ><  05;  “/x  Ol;  “><.001. 
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somewhat  (2.7  percent),  but  not  account  for  much  variance  in  the 

rounding  (0.2  percent).  ^  Even  so  two  of  the  regression  coefficients  are 

intercepts  and  essennaUy  no  ^  Branch  Choice  variable  when  prefficting  the 

significant;  the  dummy  vanable  for  blacks  ana  tn  „  foj  yacks  on 

teercepts.  The  coefficient  fo^>h«^^;^,3th^of  whit«  The  Branch  Choice 
Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entiy  is  mo  Branch  Choice  item  translates  into  a  0. 16 

coefficient  indicates  that  each  point  reflects  the  influence  of  Source 

ScoSrinrusm  gr^totrare  mom  likely  to  (a)  be  assigned  to  their  desired  branch. 

„d  (bmve  high  scores  on  the  Ease  of  Entry  composite. 

^  H»pative  models.  Model  6  't'rowffi  traSwriM  for  differem  year  groups  of 

Commissioning  (to  wntrol  for  the  act  t  a  e  of  Commissioning.  To  save  space, 

officers  represent  different  penods  in  their  c  J  for  the  Year  of  Commissiorang 

Table  7  does  not  include  the  values  of  the  significant  are  weak.  To 

dummy  variables.  Most  results  are  ’  tj^Vslo^  coefficients  that  1980  commissions, 

wit,  1982  commissions  have  ™  j|gg  years  of  commissions  (1985  through  1987) 

in  the  mean  value  of  the  composite  over  time. 

The  most  striking  remits  of  Model  6  come  "  a  *e 

Commissioning.  ROTC  scholamlup  o  non-scholarship  officers,  by  comparison. 

Ease  of  Entry  composite  than  ").  Clearly.  USMA 

choose  to  do  so. 

Model  7  contains  the  signific^t  predict^s  away  when  the  effect 

and  Source  of  Commission.  Interestingly,  ^  g^ligr^  this  ukely  occurs  because  USMA 

of  Source  of  Commission  is  parti^led  out.  ^  §8  ^  ^  quite  certain  of  an  easy 

officers  nearly  always  get  3®“  are  reduced, 

of 

PmHicting  chanpe  in  Ease  of  Entry.  ^  ^  the^d^^^  estimated 

Model  7  parameters  from  Table  7  (regression  ®o  oredicting  an  individual’s  intercept 

means  of  true  intercept  Mffiat  is  required  is  th!ir  scores  on  the  predictors, 

and  the  other  predicting  an  individual  s  slope.  All  tnat  requ 

The  equations  derived  from  the  above  analyses  are 
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A  Ao\  f  n /iH^tROTC  j.  -  0.30)  ♦  (- 1 -53 0.37) 

*  .  9  2%  ^  (.-O.e^XBlaek  -  0.09)  *  sd,  rn  nsVROn:  ^-0.37) 

^0  ■  '■  ,  A  AA\  rt\  inVP/OTC  t  -  0.30)  ♦  (O.OSX'^'^^  nm  tdt 

Aj  .  .0.26  »  (0.02 )(B/acifc  -  0.09)  ♦  (0.10 )(i«C^it^  «fc  vi.  j 

where  the  n  coefficients  represent  estimt^  ‘"^p!tdtoot’'’Non^«tr,'  tto  totght  of  the 

provide  very  poor  predictions. 

Summary 

Although  si^eant  variation  in  both  8^°^^  “*^®“°^„5^“^rXi’onships  between 
the  composites  studied  during  ths  twk,  variation  across  officers  in  the 

stable  relationships  would  be  evidenced  once  more  data  points  were 

In  spite  of  these  relatively  ^l^kmettod''’sp^cally.  the  analysis 

demonstrated  the  potential  power  and  ea  i  ty  ^  ,  change  in  status  on  policy-relevant 

ahows  empirical  investigation  of  the  “  of  a  wWe  variety  of 

constructs,  as  well  as  investigation  of  the  J  P 

?"ari^ttch  LCrho"  or  variables  related  to  the  types  of  assignments  the 
officers  have  had,  can  also  be  used. 

Surely, 

dl7ffirpS:i  ureisf ofte  particular  an^ysis  will  increase. 

ri.tctAr  Analysis  of  f^r-nre  Profiles 

The  composite  score  proffies  that  sereedasffi^^^o^^^^^^^^ 

previous  analysis  can  J’®  xq  the  extent  that  profiles  are  meaningfully 

homogeneous  sets  on  the  basis  oft  ^  ^  reveal  distinct  groups  of  officers  that 

irregular  (i.e.,  non-monotomc),  this  type  J  accomplished  using  some  form  of 

would  be  missed  by  the  other  procedure.  P  g  specifies  the  number  of  clusters 
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Sfc^wSoSmerative  procedures,  the  cases  renraiu  jorned  duoug  ou 
To  examine  whether 

analyses  were  conducted  within  Year  s^t  different  periods  in  their  career, 

ttajectories  for  different  year  from  1980  to  1984  to  ensure  maximal  sample 

In  general,  the  results  were  previously. 

group  are  given  in  Table  8. 

Three  propensity  clusters  were  common  year^u  J,  had  a  relatively 

comprising  the  majority  propLity  during  all  four 

flat  and  high  propensi^  proffl  cluster,  appeanng  in  y^  f'^P  ,  „ 

administrations  of  the  LROC  beL  whh  moderate  to  high  but  JopP^  off 

through  1982,  was  charactenzed  by  a  p  propensity  score.  (For  the  19 

steadiW  throughout  the  administrations,  ending  w  i7  P  propensity  was 

independent  variables,  much  as  m  the  Hkrriminant  fiinctions  that  could  be  used  to 

discriminant  analysis  could  used  ,he  small  samples  in  the  current  dm^ase  do 

classify  individuals  into  each  of  the  groups.  Ait  S  particular  interest  would  be 

noT  li.  such  analyses,  impo-tan^  ™s.^  (e.g.,  the  timing 

discriminant  funaions  “^^,^'^^^hools  were  made  available).  Demographic 

or  location  of  certain  assigiments,  ®  should  they  have  predictive  power.  But 

variables  are  of  interest  in  *«[.  Jce  of  commission,  policy  makers  could 

whereas  the  Army  cannot  mc^iiy  on«  of  assignments  given  to  young  officers  in  the 

potentially  change  such  ''“.“b'“  “  ^  .jy  o  of  analysis  has  great  potennal  and  shou 

interest  ofimprovingretennon  propensity,  inistyp 

considered  in  the  fiiture. 
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nu5;ter  Centroid<^  for  Retention  ^ 

Cluster 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


N 

Propensity 

1988 

Propensity 

1989 

23 

1.23 

0.35 

96 

1.56 

1.56 

10 

0.40 

-2.86 

104 

1.69 

1.46 

14 

-0.94 

-0.43 

23 

0.17 

0.01 

22 

0.86 

0.64 

3 

-3.48 

-3.49 

101 

1.35 

1.24 

15 

-0.99 

-1.93 

25 

-1.06 

0.43 

86 

1.50 

1.19 

21 

-0.76 

-1.22 

52 

1.54 

1.53 

37 

-0.25 

-0.19 

Propensity 
1990 

0.36 
1.58 
-2.95 
1.60 
1.11 
-0.05 
0.44 
-3.43 
1.32 
-2.42 
0.78 
1.19 
-1.38 
1.26 
0.55 


Propensity 
1992 

-2.96 
1.50 
-3.62 
1.45 
0.13 
-3.40 
-2.82 
-3.56 
1.42 
-2.84 
0.51 
1.05 
-2.02 
1.10 
0.80 


S.naration^&nEvCTt  History  Anjl^ 

As  discussed  earlier  in  the  distinguishing 

short-  and  long-term,  one  question  °f  Sr^  j"  0.3  Respite  the  increased  competmon 

characteristics  of  officers  who  remam  in  .  .  uefore  the  next  promotion.  The  current 

for  optimal  assignments  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  issue.  In  its 

studying  events  must  be  aware  tiat  event  S  ^  ^  j,,,)  chief 

handled  weU  by  traditional  dai  do  not  ex^ence  the  event  during  the 

among  these  are  (a)  the  variables  for  which  an  individual's  values 

— ssrsssss.'— 


LROC  composites),  and  (c)  a 

rfadrs-SS— 

'  Bven.«s.otva.»iVsUaaowsa  — mmod^^^^^^ 

SO,  when  it  occurs.  In  many  ways,  ®''®  .  ses  generate  both  descnptive  and  inferentid 

analytic  strategies.  F®*- can  be  tested,  and  statistical  models 
statistical  information.  Group  differences  m  developed.  Nevertheless,  the 

relating  independent  variables  to  than  the  Lthematics  of  correlational 

mathematics  of  event  history  7*^“/  “  models  are  described  below  Forma^ 

ssrs— 

and  Lawless  (1982). 

The  Riiildinn  Plpclts  of  Evsnliiiaogifedils 
Event  history  modeU  involve  function^ 

.  «  .tsnn  describes  the  probabiUty  that  an  individual 

,^1  surSS^ti^-S' Jerien^e  ev^ 

across  time  the  proportion  of  obs^uons  that  have 

yet  to  experience  the  event. 

“  ^:Ls  orr" 

remains  relatively  unchanged,  reg^dless  because  not  all  events  share  the  same 

survivor  function  might  appear  relanvdy  murfo^  ^b  ^  tif  time 

pattern  of  occurrence.  198^,  whereas  the  probability  of  erilisted 

from  about  age  30  onward  (Kalbfle  months  of  service  and  decrease 

soldiers  leaving  the  Army  increases  V  1994).  The  function  describing  the 

to  a  relatively  stable  rate  thereafter  The  definition  of  the 

distribution  of  event  occurrence  across  me  s  continuously.  The 

S  —  ?r^r"be  described  here  (see  McCloy  and  DiFario  for  an 
application  using  a  continuous  time  model). 

For  discrete  time,  h(t) 

during  a  particular  time  interval,  given  Calculation  of  the  discrete-time  hazard 

Hence,  the  hazard  is  a  conditional  of  individuals  who  experience  the  event  dunng  the 

S2'by‘'“mblr  of  individuals  who  are  a,  risk  for  experiencing  the  event  dunng 
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K  •  I  what  Allison  (1984)  labelled  the  risk  sa.  For  single  events,  the  risk  set  steaddy 
the  interval,  what  Allison  y  )  censored, 

decreases  as  individuals  either  experience  the  event  or  ar 

11a.'  Hi«rrete  time  hazard  demonstrate  how  an 

The  risk  set  and  its  use  in  the  ^alcul^^on  censored  observations.  Assume  that  500 
event  history  model  makes  °  observations  of  separation  are  made  biannually^ 

officers  appear  in  a  sample  me  separated.  Hence,  for 

At  the  first  obsemtion  =  .01.  During  the  second  time 

the  first  six  month  period,  the  discre  ®  remaining  in  the  Army  (i.e.,  they 

interval,  25  officers  separate  ^  rather  than  500,  because  the  five  officers 

are  censored  observations).  The  risk  set  no 

who  separated  during  the  first  f  censored  observations  contribute  to  the  risk 

second  time  interval  is  25/495  .  because  they  did  not  leave  the  Army.  For  the 

set  for  interval  two  but  are  not  consi  er  ,  .  35)  =  460.  Thus,  the  censored 

third  time  interval,  however,  the  nsk  set^  (  5  ) censored 

observations  do  not  contnbute  to  ^blSng  to  the  calculation  of  the  hazard  rate 

tv.f>  niscre^>»-Tinie  Model  of  Officer  Separation 

A  special  eve«  history  sample  was  aeated 

maximize  tSHample  size,  The 

for  the  1988  and  1990  surveys  but  not  composite  scores.  This  strategy 

missing  data  were  replaced  by  the  functional  fom  for  the  profiles  observed  in 

was  deemed  f  Of  course  officers  with  missing  data  that  were  not 

the  analyses  of  intenndividual  ^ho  had  not  left  the  Army  were  treated  as 

bracketed  by  composite  scores  from  other  following  this  imputation  procedure 

censored  observations.  Officers  -paving  XLm  149  had  imputed  data, 

were  then  deleted,  leaving  a  sample  of  1,678  observations. 

One  nice  feamre  of  the  discreti^time  ^  " 

that  it  can  be  estimated  usi.«  more  ^^dy  ^"e  jep  e,Ln  period  database,  where 

required  is  to  turn  the  ust^  '  ZtbS^rtions  o4  time  of  the  individuals  in 

die  number  of  «cords;s  *e  dummy  variables  that  indea  the 

dependent  variable  is  the  logit  hazard. 

Most  offices  lt^""sio"took The 

take  the  LROC  survey  during  then  first  year  of  duty.  Rather,  most 
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,  1  con  T  ROC  and  so  on.  This  is  why  the  event 

1989  LROC,  most  1989  commissions  too  contain  1992  commissions, 

history  sample  contains  1987  commissions  but  does  not  contain 

•  *  A  r\f  T  Tine  resDonse  has  ramifications  for  the 

The  lag  between  year  of  comiMMnMy  commissioned  during  1987  have 

periods  during  which  events  are  (a)  between  the  1988  and  1989 

four  time  periods  ‘I'tn"*  ^  ,550  LROC  administrations,  (c)  between  the 

LROC  administrations,  (b)  betweMi  the  1989  ^d  i wu  ^ 

1990  and  1992  LROC  admimstraaons  ^d  (d)  12  mo^^^  ^  „ 

reSstr-an^air^^^^^ 

e  bXX  have  s^ed  approximately  18  months. 

^more  oprimal  designfbrthe 

intervals,  and  LROC  data  obtmed  from  theoffic«^^"  irfotmation  provided  by  event 

a“S  »  one  of  the  hey  concerns  raised  during  the  interviews. 

of  the  logit  hazard  for  separanon  from  the  variables  indexing  the  penod 

first  model,  indexing  the  mam  effect  of  tim  ,  period  was  used  in  the 

of  observation  (a  through  d  above).  A  11  JcH  “r«u«TJi  SrOC  LOGISTIC  in  SAS 

model,  which  is  Possible  when  a  no^^ce^t  of  variables  measuring  basic 

ESS— 

The  third  model  saw  the  addition  of  ^oofthel^O^/j'f 
Propensity  was  withheld,  although  it  was  a  e  o  a  model  because  it  is  deemed  to 

cor^posite  was  not  entered  with  the  otirer  oomj^““  “  In  a  causal  model,  the 

depend  upon  a  number  of  the  variables  assess  ^  .  prope^ity  and  then  retention  (e.g., 

ni'e  LROC  composhes  would  be  u^  to  .P^'«  ^^fjXrlnber  of  the  effects  of  the 
Byrnes  &  Hoover,  1995).  Hence,  the  vas^hle  co^d  oy^^°^  effect  on 

oZ  LROC  composites,  b^use  Partial  regression  coefficients 

were  retained  to  maxiimze  precision  re-creation  of  the  baseline  hazard 

the  dummy  vanables  indexing  time  in  assumption  that  the 

function  (i.e.,  the  function  specifymg  the  Because  the  model 

sample  is  homogeneous— no  covanates  h  y  consideration  is 

has  provided  coefficients  for  estimating  the  logit  hazaro,  me 
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logit  (h,,)  •  ’  3  3tt 


♦  a.D,,.  »  a-iO,,,  *  «4^4ttl 


Where  ^  U  .he  hazard  ra.e  for  person  Hn  ‘^“d  ^  Sln"^" 

indicators  oftime(D,u  through  U4J.  u.  b 


in  Table  9  for  the  dummy  indicators 

fjction  can  be  obtained  direcUy  by  substitution  into 


1  *  C 


£*  1  ^  1  ^  ?inci  1 4  *Xhvis,  the  risk  of* 

next  three  periods. 


Table  9 
Parameters 

Variable 
D1 
D2 
D3 
D4 


for  F  vent  History  Model  1  of  Officer  Retention_ 


-3.3765 

-1.7556 

-1.6684 

-1.8489 


Std.  Error 
0.1410 
0.1042 
0.1457 
0.2609 


p  value 
.0001 
.0001 
.0001 
.0001 


Odds  Ratio 
0.034 
0.173 
0.189 
0.157 


,  be  used  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  survivor  function  for  the 
I  be  usea  xo  pro  . .  following  equation. 


entire 


he  sll:^  btl— The  'esLated  hazard  probabiUties  into 


n  (1  -^> 

Nl 


U  K-rti^ac  are  97  82  69  and  .60.  Hence,  only  60  percent  of  the 
estimated  functions  are  plotted  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.  Ba«lm=  survivor  and  hazard  functions  for  the  event 
hiLry  model  of  junior  officer  retention. 


Theparantetersfortheseeondevent^st^^^^^^^^^ 

of  these  eoefftcients  follows  ^  Male  dummy  variable.  Ue  negattve 

regression  analysis.  Consider  first  fc„,ales,  and  that  the  effect  is 

1/.608  =  1.64  times  greater  than  that  of  males. 


=  1.04  umes  gicatwi  - - 

The  other  variables  entered  predkto“ttorute!iho^od 

power.  To  test  the  incremen^  ^tween  the  values  of  -2  Log  L  for  the  two 

test  can  be  calculated.  Specific  y,  degrees  of  freedom  equal  to  the 

models  is  asymptotically  „  the  two  models.  The  difference  between  the -2 

difference  between  02  465.08  =  12.94  with  9  -  4  =  5  degrees  of  freedom. 

Log  L  values  for  models  1  and  2  is  1478.0Z 

a  significant  difference  at  p  <  .05. 


[ICallL  —  r 

.  .d  K  thtwT  ROC  composites  are  added  to  the  prediction 

The  model  parameters  denved  when  the  LR  ^  o^ites  results  in  a  significant 

equation  are  given  in  Tabic  U  “u'^lcgrees  of  freedom,  p  <  .001). 

Two^m^to  (raliiterisdcs  of  Both 
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nnnil  fiii  r . Officer  Retention. 


Variable 

b 

D1 

-3.3267 

D2 

-1.8967 

D3 

-1.9622 

D4 

-2.3589 

Male 

-0.4979 

Black 

-0.2290 

Other 

-0.3957 

Tenure 

ROTC  Scholar. 
ROTC  Non-Sch. 
-2LogL _ 


0.0152 

0.0463 

0.1735 

1465.08 


Std.  Error 

p  value 

Odds  Ratio 

0.5046 

.0001 

0.036 

0.7928 

.0167 

0.150 

1.1046 

.0757 

0.141 

1.4667 

.1078 

0.095 

0.1514 

.0010 

0.608 

0.2878 

.4263 

0.795 

0.2929 

.1766 

0.673 

0.0256 

.5526 

1.015 

0.1650 

.7788 

1.047 

0.1831 

.3434 

1.189 
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Table  11 

p^rotnptffrs  for  Event  Histor 


Variable 

b 

D1 

-5.7365 

D2 

-4.4964 

D3 

-4.6760 

D4 

-5.1208 

Male 

-0.1170 

Black 

-0.1306 

Other 

-0.3407 

Tenure 

rOTC  Scholar. 
ROTC  Non-Sch. 
BrchChce 
Sat.  w/  Supv. 
Sat.  w/  Peers 
Sat.  w/  Promo. 
Sat.  w/  Work 
Tolerance 
Std.  of  Living 
Ease  of  Entry 
Chars,  of  Job 
Org.  Ident. 

-2  Log  L _ _ 


Model  3  of  Officer  Retention — 
b  Std.  Error 

-5.7365  1-3792 

-4.4964  1.5135 

-4.6760  1-7128 

-5.1208  1-9849 

-0.1170  0-1670 

-0.1306  0.3041 

-0.3407  0.3140 

0.0378  0.0272 

0.0655  0.1823 

0.4972  0.2092 

-0.0673  0.0677 

0.0019  0.0225 

-0.0293  0.0598 

-0.0227  0.0184 

0.0445  0.0320 

-0.0284  0.0176 

0.0021  0.0248 

0.1358  0.0309 

0.1444  0.0277 

-0.0423  0.0243 

1277.60 


p  value 

Odds  Ratio 

0.0001 

0.003 

0.0030 

0.011 

0.0063 

0.009 

0.0099 

0.006 

0.4835 

0.890 

0.6616 

0.878 

0.2779 

0.711 

0.1641 

1.039 

0.7194 

1.068 

0.0174 

1.644 

0.3203 

0.935 

0.9332 

1.002 

0.6241 

0.971 

0.2162 

0.978 

0.1642 

1.046 

0.1065 

0.972 

0.9340 

1.002 

0.0001 

1.145 

0.0001 

1.155 

0.0821 

0.959 
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increased  risk  of  separation.  The  odds  ratios  indicate  that  a  one-^int  mcrease  on  each  scale 

increases  the  odds  of  separation  by  a  factor  of  approximately  .  . 

.  ,  •  j-  a-  Dnxr  nmi-srholarshio  status  becomes  significant  in  this 

The  dummy  variable  indicating  increased  risk  of  separation  for  non¬ 
model.  Again,  the  positive  coefficient  m  ica  ^  ^  of  USMA  graduates.  This 

scholarship  officers,  with  odds  for  siaidficant  parameter  values  for  the  dummy 

finding  suggests  the  following.  First,  ^  g  there  is  little  difference  in 

variables  for  source  of  commission  m  Model  2  (  sources  in  the  aggregate,  but  the  rates 

separation  rates  for  officers  from  different  ^  ^  ta  (i  e.,  holding  constant  the  scores 

of  ^paration  across  these  groups  '“{ofa  ^  on,  say.  avilian  Market 

^StaaTve^a  se^  “  no^SoUip  ROTC  officer  than  for  an  officer  from  either  of 
the  other  two  commissioning  sources. 

second,  this  finding  suggests  that  althou^  ^reSv^^hlter 

entry  into  the  civilian  job  market  (recaU  °  „o„giy  influence  them  to  break 

Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entry),  these  percephons  do  nm  strongs 

obligation  and  separate  witlun  the  first  °  ^hion  might  not  be  justified,  given  that  the 

scholarship  officers.  Note,  however,  ^  le  of  officers  who  are  more  conscientious 

model  of  change 

(after  all,  they  responded  to  all  ^  le),  and  given  that  no  one  from  any. 

commissioned  after  1986  are  included  m  ^  longitudinal 

commissioning  source  had  sepa^t^^-otherwise,  that  an  increased 

ss^“r^f\SMrgrrtesp^^^ 

The  observed  ^fferences  Nevertheless,  the 

confounded  by  the  obligated  toure  o  commissioning  sources  suggests  that  the 

nonsignificant  difference  in  the  nsk  of  seem  to  mean  different 

LROC  responses  for  officers  from  e  v  definitive  answer  to  what  happens  to 

Piually.  dre  paramcers  for  Mode.  4  -  P"  SrS—V 

iufluence  of  the  Retention  Pro^nsi^  'STremlin  significant  here.  Further,  the  effect  of 
three  variables  that  were  significant  m  Model  3  remain  signiiican 
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Table  12 

Porgmeters  for  Event  History 


Variable _ 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

Male 

Black 

Other 

Tenure 

ROTC  Scholar. 
ROTC  Non-Sch. 
BrchChce 
Sat.  w/  Supv. 

Sat.  w/  Peers 
Sat.  w/  Promo. 
Sat.  w/  Work 
Tolerance 
Std.  of  Living 
Ease  of  Entry 
Chars,  of  Job 
Org.  Ident. 

Ret.  Propensity 
-2  Log  L 


Model  a  nf  Officer  Retention. 


b 

-8.1641 

-6.8307 

-6.8854 

-7.0180 

0.0319 

0.0134 

-0.2055 

0.0301 

0.0963 

0.7773 

-0.0538 

-0.0012 

-0.0000 

-0.0017 

0.0149 

0.0186 

0.0021 

0.0772 

0.0649 

0.0291 

-0.7222 

1146.98 


Std.  Error 

p  value 

Odds  Ratio 

1.4484 

0.0001 

0.000 

1.5866 

0.0001 

0.001 

1.7883 

0.0001 

0.001 

2.0845 

0.0008 

0.001 

0.1738 

0.3133 

0.3265 

0.0287 

0.1907 

0.2230 

0.0719 

0.0231 

0.0606 

0.0190 

0.0333 

0.0185 

0.0259 

0.0330 

0.0291 

0.0257 

0.0688 


0.8544 

0.9660 

0.5291 

0.2928 

0.6137 

0.0005 

0.3203 

0.9597 

1.0000 

0.9287 

0.6540 

0.3126 

0.9342 

0.0195 

0.0259 

0.2592 

0.0001 


1.032 

1.013 

0.814 

1.031 

1.101 

2.176 

0.935 

0.999 

l.OOO 

0.998 

1.015 

1.019 

1.002 

1.080 

1.067 

1.029 

0.486 
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.h  the  odds  for  these  officers  leaving  are  2.2  times 
ROTC  non-scholarship  status  increases,  su  ^5  because  the  Retention  Propensity  scores 

greater  than  the  odds  for  USMA  for  the  officers  from  the  other  two 

for  ROTC  non-scholarship  officers  are  gf^cers  have  a  higher  separation  rate.  Hence, 

sources  of  commissioning,  yet  the  non-sc  o  constant  (along  with  scores  on  the  other 

when  the  effects  of  Retention  greater  for  ROTC  non-scholarship 

LROC  composites),  the  risk  of  ^I^dTROTC  non-scholarship  officer  have  the  same 

officers  (i.e.,  taowmg  -hat  a  US^  ">o«  0^  do“We  tee  of  Are 

retention  propensity,  the  odds  ^  founding  of  se^ice  obligation  with  commissioning 

from  these  analyses. 


procedures,  and  data  management  as  on  how  to  address  the 

L  an  operational  envhonment.  ”lel  and  leader  development 

identified  during  the  mtervtews  w  th  *e  (b)  data  collection  design;  (c) 

advantages,  and  limitations. 

PiiTri  T^  Collected 

The  extant  LROC  survey  is  a  strong  and  'ter^  consistency 

research  tool.  As  shown  in  the  pteyiotK^™^  nu  p„nber.  the  survey  taps  a  wide  variety 

ruTr/wt7ts"dSrt:e.^^^^^^^  -wever.  some  modifications  are  in 
order. 


Recommend  Design  Changes  for  the  Future  LROC 

'  ’  .  _ ..  T>a/./>mm(»ndations  were  also  made  on  1 


the  issues 


Iden.ifi-iihn  rirvanirntional  rontmiimeni 

An  evaluation  of  the  items  tapping  “'^™™\'°^^^’'orthis'^Mtmc^^^^^^ 
validity  (construct  and  predictiv^  is  f of  an  individual’s  identification 

makers  concerned  with  junior  officers.  (Porter  Steers.  Mowday.  &  Boultan.  1974.  p. 

with  and  involvement  In  a  "(a)  a  strong  belie  tn 

604),  organizational  comimtment  co  p  i„es  (b)  a  willingness  to  exert  considerable 

and  acciptance  of  the  *"bInnS  d  mSntain  membership  in  the 

effort  on  behalf  of  the  organization,  and  (c)  a  deiinue  u 

organization"  (p-  604). 
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As  discussed  by  TepUtzky  (Wl), 

complex  constmct  (e.g.,  DeCotns  f 1985;  Scholl,  1981),  stressing  the 
Seth,  Hand,  &  Marino,  1979;  "elu  f°r  example,  ntggested  that  a 

Lhalf  of  or  maintain  membership  m  the  orgamzatio  . 

1.  *  he  better  measures  of  organizational 

The  current  LROC  contains  items  that  see  organization)  and 

identification  (the  perception  that  in  the  organization’s  goals  and  values) 

limited  to  academic  interests  or  semantics. 

vno  s.  hPtter  oredictor  of  retention  for  U  bMA 
For  example,  with  promotions,  the 

graduates  than  either  orgamzational  i  embrace  the  goals  and  mission  of  the  Army, 

fob,  etc.  USMA  graduates  ""‘f  ^  ^keW  o  be  high;  these  officers  are  more  likely  to  receive 

Endorsing  the  Army’s  goals  and  cfvilians  heartily  endorse 

no  way  ensures  USMA  officers’  organi^tional  member  of  that  military 

the  goals  and  mission  of  the  Army  yet  ^  ^ 'f^^uates  about  the  ease  with  which  they  could 

service.  Further,  given  the  1  ®  pay  check),  these  officers  may  be  less  willing 

obtain  a  civiU^  job  (that  will  likely  ^duty  than  junior  officers  from  other 

to  commit  to  the  Army  past  their  not  support  this  notion  (Eitelberg,  Laurence,  & 

commissioning  sources.  befits  triggered  by  the  recent  downsizing  of  the  force 

Brown,  1992),  the  continuing  ®  1  USMA  officers  to  the  civilian  sector, 

could  be  the  catalyst  for  increased  separation  of  USMA 

U  \/(«hiPVPtal  (1979),  LROC  items  assessing 

Following  the  advice  of  researchers  ,974)  should  be  considered, 

the  other  components  of  orientations  (e.g.,  the  item  regarding  Army 

The  LROC  contains  some  good  a  reliable  commitment  factor  exists  is 

:SoSe^'“r=i’^— 

Satisfaction 

The  LROC  assess  officer  satirfam^n  a  num^«  ^^rCXif^od,'  tU '  : 
peers,  supervisors,  promotion,  the  |,ampie,  Satisftction  with  Peers  comprises 

density  of  items  across  scales  vanes  cons  comprises  eight  items.  More  desirable 

only  two  items,  whereas  Satisfaction  ^  construct.  If  it  is  important  to 

would  be  a  roughly  equivalent  3„rely  more  than  two  items  should  be  used, 

measure  officers'  satisfaction  with  their  peers,  men 
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Further,  it  is  unlikely  that  eight  items  ate  required  to  reliably  assess  officers'  satisfaction  with 
promotions. 

rnnstructs/Ttp-ms  To  Add  or  Delete 

The  I  ROC  fails  to  delve  into  officers'  satisfaction  with  their  superviMrs.  I" 

LROC  wouid  likely  benefit  ftom  'h'  “If  rbeil^  Snfinistered  by 

competencies.  The  Leadershy  “hd  ^rDSuty  Oiief of St^of Personnel, 

W  S"s“tJli^regS.  Z,  heU  assessing  what  junior  officers  expect  from  the  Army 
::o“  sSluotemL  offfie  personnel  and  leader  development  communities. 

Of  course,  ARI  must  guard  against  the  on 

added  to  LROC  (e.g.,  coitmmment,  leadership  ^  example,  the 

some  existing  LROC  itetns.  A  number  “Jt>u^ZplS«  lea«  cumbersome)  in 

compensation  (in  cash  and  kind)  items  are  i  p  femily  issues  remain  important,  but 

or  fiance(e). 

Uems  should  be  changed  or  omitted,  however  “"fP  “ 

so.  Item  analyses  of  existing  items  seem  an  impo  an  economic  items)  should  not  be 

Nondiscriminating  and  otherwise  poor  ttems  (such  aa  »me  of  the  economic 

carried  over,  particularly  when  ansing  issues  vie  for  coverage. 

„  is  also  important  to  plan  for  « 

databases.  If  a  policy  issue  anres,  it  rocess,  or  at  leL  expedited 

well  defined  topical  reports  and  a  bypass  of 
publication,  would  enhance  the  usefulness  of  LRUL. 

Regardless  of  the  items  that  are  added  to  or  deleted  from  ‘ha  “rvey,  the  m^  important 
step  for  ARI  to  take  l-ROC  is  m  identify,  A  Iore“et  of'constructs,  and 

usefulness  of  the  LROC. 

natt.  rollfirtion  Designs 
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the  criticalitv  of  administering  the  LROC  to  officers  beginning  with  their  first  year  of  service,  (b) 
t  ?rCu-rof  L^C  administration,  and  (c)  the  need  to  press  onward  with  administration. 

AHminktration  the  First  Year  oWm 

In  the  best  of  all  worlds,  the  LROC  should  be  given  to  all  newly  conumssioned  officers. 
Assuming  such  wide-ranging  administration  to  be  financially  impractical,  the  best  course  o 
action  is  to  administer  the  LROC  to  as  many  newly  commissioned  officers  as  possibl  . 

The  LROC  is  designed  to  assess  officer  attitudes  and  perceptions;  these  variables  can,  in 

receive  the  survey  before  they  had  served  for  two  or  more  years  m  the  Army  (i.e.,  officers  w  o 
rrco^ssToned  between  1979  and  1986).  Thus,  although  most  of  the  database  compnses  O- 
3s  relatively  few  questions  about  officers  at  this  crucial  career  point  can  be  answered 
defiSly  biause  there  are  no  data  regarding  their  attitudes  or  perceptions  dunng  the  i^ 
stages  of  thtir  careers.  For  the  LROC  to  have  maximal  utility,  officers  must  be  assessed  du  g 

their  first  year  of  service. 

the  database  erows  and  there  are  more  officers  to  be  surveyed  (i.e.,  the  longitudin^ 
sampi.  increases),  the  costs  „ 

the  primary  g  . ,  t  Ror^  i«  to  serve  and  to  consider  what 

course,  the  critical  step  is  to  identify  the  purpose  the  LROC  is 

issues  ARI  wants  the  LROC  to  be  able  to  answer. 

Frequency  Administration 

The  LROC  was  administered  annually  (almost)  for  four  years.  At  several  earlier  meetings 
during  this  project  various  project  staff  raised  the  possibility  of  a  biennial  administration. 
Although  the  cost  savings  are  apparent,  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  research  team  is  to 

crc  several  masons  for  failing  to  endorse  brenntal 

administration,  among  which  are  the  following; 

►  The  necessity  of  administering  the  LROC  to  officers  during  their  first  year  of  duty 
(for  reasons  outlined  above) 

.  A  doubling  of  the  amount  of  time  required  for  an  adequate  number  of  data  points 
to  be  established  for  longitudinal  analyses 
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►  The  replacement  of  cross-sectional  year-group  analyses — an  area  of  vital  interest 
to  many  members  of  the  DCSPER  community  who  study  trends — by  sparse 
biennial  cohort  analyses 

►  A  decreased  association  between  key  events  during  an  officer's  career  (e.g., 
leaving  the  Army;  promotion  to  0-4)  and  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the 
officer  prior  to  the  event. 

If  annual  administration  proves  impossible  because  of  resource  constraints,  then  the 
analyses  described  and  demonstrated  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report  will  remain  viable  but 
will  be  subject  to  the  difficulties  described  in  the  latter  three  points  above.  Meaningful  analyses 
will  be  possible,  but  more  time  will  need  to  pass  before  they  can  be  conducted  (i.e.,  it  will  double 
the  amount  of  time  before  a  desired  number  of  data  points  are  available).  One  suggestion  is  to 
supplement  the  LROC  with  data  from  other  surveys  the  Army  does  administer  on  an  annual  or 
semi-regular  basis.  Another  admittedly  more  dire  and  less  desirable  option  would  be  to  eliminate 
other  surveys  and  to  commit  to  the  LROC. 

Continuous  Administration 

On  a  related  note,  the  survey  should  be  given  each  year,  every  year.  If  the  LROC  is  to 
provide  a  longitudinal  data  base,  then  ARI  must  administer  the  survey  every  year,  regardless  of 
the  circumstances.  Policy  decisions  often  require  fast  answers.  Such  a  demanding  climate  does 
not  afford  breaks.  By  administering  the  LROC  to  each  new  cohort  of  officers  (and  to  those  who 
have  responded  previously),  ARI  will  build  a  database  that  will  be  available  to  inform  policy 
issues  whenever  they  arise. 

Continuous  administration  requires  both  perseverance  and  patience  (and,  obviously, 
funding).  The  perseverance  represents  a  commitment  by  the  Army  to  the  cause  of  longitudinal 
attitude  assessment.  The  interviews  conducted  during  this  project  speaks  loudly  to  the  support  in 
the  personnel  and  leader  development  communities  for  this  endeavor.  The  patience  represents 
the  willingness  to  administer  the  survey  year  after  year  even  though  certain  dimensions  it 
assesses  are  not  currently  in  the  policy  spotlight.  When  the  policy  issues  change  and  those 
variables  do  become  one  of  the  main  issues,  the  LROC  database  will  be  able  to  provide  ample 
data  to  inform  the  questions  being  asked  because  the  watch  was  maintained. 

Estimated  Manpower  Requirements 

Needless  to  say,  continuity  is  important  in  a  longitudinal  (or  panel)  study  such  as  LROC. 
The  commitment  to  a  longitudinal  assessment  requires  extensive  resources.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  as  many  officers  as  possible  should  be  administered  the  survey.  Follow-up 
administrations  are  especially  important.  Longitudinal  data  are  greedy,  and  dropout  will  be  a 
problem,  especially  given  the  large  number  of  surveys  that  assail  Army  officers. 
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One  recommendation  to  encourage  participation  on  a  yearly  basis  is  to  emphasize  Ae  ro 
of  the  LROC  in  policy-making.  In  particular,  the  topical  reports  that  are  developed  from  e 
LROC  should  be  sent  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  personnel  and  leader  development 
cfr^unities,  but  also  (and  even  more  importantly)  to  aU  LROC  respondents.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  officers  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  LROC  survey  if  they  are  made  aw^e  that  their  mput 
is  having  direct  effects  on  the  policy  decisions  that  are  occumng  above  them.  This  simp  e 
provision  of  feedback  could  be  the  most  effective  way  of  maintaimng  response  rate  for  what 
might  otherwise  be  viewed  as  "just  another  survey. 

Increased  response  rates  might  also  result  from  ensuring  LROC  admmstration  dunng 
each  officer's  first  year  of  duty.  This  would  at  least  increase  the  chances  of  them  bfco^ng  use 
to"  filling  out  the  survey.  Coupling  yearly  administration  with  the  demonstration  that  the  data  are 
being  used  in  important  ways  could  have  strong  positive  impacts  on  response  rates. 


Analyses 

The  LROC  database  supports  numerous  interesting  analyses,  both  cross-sectional  and 
longitudinal.  As  demonstrated  earlier,  these  include  factor  analysis,  structu^  equation 
moLling,  assessment  of  interindividuai  change,  cluster  analysis,  and  event  histoty 
Although  analyses  need  not  be  complex  to  be  informative,  the  LROC  has  been  shown  to  support 
diverse  analytic  techniques  that  allow  researchers  to  address  a  wide  range  of  policy  issues. 

Note  however,  that  the  current  LROC  database  remains  limited  as  a  longitudinal 
databas^primar;  UmitaUon  was  mantioned  eariien  tta  large  namber  of  officers  w„^t 
LROC  data  at  L  beginning  of  their  tours  of  duty.  The  data  on  officers  comnnssioned  before 
1987’  are  not  useful  for  many  career  development  quesuons,  unless  one  has  an  interest  in  a 
specific  time  frame  of  an  officer's  career  (say,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  years  of  service). 

For  example,  the  event  history  model  of  officer  retention  could  only  be  estimated  using 
data  on  officers  commissioned  from  1987  to  1991.  For  the  current  databa^,  tos  sample 
precludes  answering  questions  such  as,  "What  distinguishes  between  (a)  the  (>3s  who  tough  it 
L  and  stay  through  their  eighth  to  eleventh  years  of  service  before  reaching  0.4,  and  (b  ‘he  O- 
S^wl  decide  to  iLe  the  Army  before  reaching  0.4?"  This  "ceds  to  cons  der  the  , 

officers  who  left  prior  to  making  0.3,  as  weU  as  the  current  0.3s.  Although  we  could  have 
addressed  this  quLtion.  only  variables  available  from  the  OLRDB  could  be  ,h°  au«fron 
attrition  behavior.  The  current  database  simply  does  not  support  an  analysis  of  this  que 
using  LROC  data.  Once  the  LROC  becomes  operational,  however,  such  questions  will  be  easily 

addressed  after  the  data  have  matured  sufficiently. 


’Only  10  officers  commissioned  in  1988  completed  the  1988  LROC;  most  1988  commissions  completed  the 
1989  LROC  ILIL  This  one-year  lag  between  year  of  commission  and  LROC  administration 
LROC  database.  Hence,  the  1987  cohort  contributes  meaningfully  to  the  LROC  analyses,  whereas  the 

does  not. 
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Appendix  A:  Officers  Participating  in  Task  3  Interviews  and  the  Offices  They  Represent 


A-1 


LROC  Interview  Schedule 


of  Manpower);  DAPE-HR  (Directorate  of  Human 


Appendix  B:  Sample  Topical  Report 


Army  Officer  Retention  and  Branch  Assignment 


Background:  In  addition  to  their 
identification  with  the  Army  as  an  overall 
institution,  officers  are  affiliated  witii  a 
particular  branch  (e.g..  Infantry,  Aviation, 

Signal  Corps,  Military  Intelligence,  Ordnance 
Corps).  Several  branches  have  been 
desTgnated  as  special  branches  (e.^, 

Advocate  General  Corps  and  the  Medical 

Corps). 

Branch  assignments  are  made  early  in  an 

officer’s  career.  Although  brgrch  pre^^ 
considered,  not  all  offic.®,are  assigi*^  w  t^ 

desired  branch.  Promotion  opportnmues  and. 

retention  vary  across  the  branches.  Oi 

P^euiar  ^t  to  members  oftBc^|mol 
mi  leadership  development  eommumttes  is 
the  relationship  betwMn  branch  assignment 
and  subsequent  retention. 

Issue:  What  is  the  relationship  between 
branch  assignment  and  retention?  More 
specifically  does  assigning  officers  to  a  non- 
selected  branch  lead  to  lower  job  satisfaction, 
lower  retention  propensity,  and  eventu^ 
separation  from  the  Army? 


The  recent  downsizing  of  the  force  may  result 
in  an  increased  need  to  force-branch  more 
officers  overall  as  the  Army  has  to  do  more 
with  fewer  personnel.  Information  is  desired 
^  potential  ramifications  of  this  action  on 

officer  retention. 

Source:  Data  from  the  Longitudinal  Research 
on  Officer  Careers  (LROC)  survey  were  used 
to  address  the  issue  of  the 

branch  match  and  retention.  Thf^ROC 

survey  wlfr  adriiinistered  annually  from  1988- 

1990  and.inr  l992.  The  survey  assesses  the 

attitudes  and  perceptions  of  jumor 

overtime.  By  monitoring  changes  in  officers 

attitudes  and  perceptions, 

a  prime  vehicle  for  better  understanding  the 

topact  of  policy  changes  and  other  external 
influences  on  the  satisfaction  and  c^eer 
intentions/decisions  of  the  Army  officer  rp  . 

Information  was  provided  by  928 
officers,  commissioned  between  1980  and 
1987,  who  responded  to  the  LROC  in  eac 
the  four  years  the  survey  was  administered. 
The  sample  comprised  775  whites  and  153 
minorities;  684-were  male,  244  female. 


This  issue  is  of  particular  concern  with  regard 
to  minority  and  female  officers,  because 
women  and  racial  minorities  are  frequently 
"forced-branched"  (i.e.,  placed  into  a  br^ch  in 
which  they  did  not  express  an  interest;  this 
typically  occurs  so  that  women  and  jmnon ties 
are  distributed  throughout  the  branches  of  th 
officer  corps). 


Ftadings:  IPtal  Qtaup-  Rsganbus 

assignment,  just  over  70  percent  of  Amy 
officers  received  their  first  choice,  and  S2 
nercent  received  either  their  first  or  second 
SVsee  Figure  1).  In  terms  of  septuauon, 
nearly  ^  percent  of  the  LROC  respondents 

separated  from  the  Army. 

percent  of  the  officers  remaining  m  the  Army 
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did  not  receive  their  desired  branch 
assignment,  whereas  35  percent  of 
leaving  the  Army  failed  to  receive  their  desired 
branch.  Nearly  17  percent  of  the  officers  who 
remained  in  the  Army  received  neither  of  their 
first  two  choices,  whereas  nearly  22  percent  of 
those  leaving  the  Army  failed  to  receive  their 

first  or  second  choice.  Thus,  officers  who 

were  not  assigned  to  their  desired  branch  had  a 
separation  rate  approximately  30  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  for  officers  assigned  to 
their  desired  branch. 


Ltgand 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  Branch  Choice  Across 
Officers 

Regarding  satisfaction  with  promotions, 
officers  who  separated  were  significantly  less 
satisfied  than  officers  who  stayed.  Work 
satisfaction  displayed  the  opposite  pattern, 
with  separating  officers  reporting  significantly 
greater  work  satisfaction  than  staying  officers 
(see  Figure  2). 

^-"mp^ring  Branches.  Officers  in  the 
foUowing  branches  were  least  likely  to  obtain 
their  desired  choice:  Ordnance  Corps  (39 
percent).  Quartermaster  Corps  (48  percent), 

^d  Chemical  Corps  (50  percent).  Over  25 

percent  of  the  officers  in  Aviation,  Signal 
Corps,  Military  Intelligence,  Chemical  Corps, 
Transportation  Corps,  Ordnance  Corps,  an 


Figure!.  Scores  on  Retention  Propen^, 

Suction  with  Promotions,  and  Sa^achonjth 
Work  for  Officers  Who  Stayed  in  and  Separated 
from  the  Army 

Quartermaster  Corps  left  the  Army.  Branches 

showing  the  lowest  separation  rates  were 

Adjutant  General  (15  percent).  Corps  of 
Engineers  (16  percent),  and  Infantry  (1 
percent). 

h;|;4lnnritv  Officers.  Minority  officcrs  typicdly 
have  higher  retention  propensity  than  wbte 
*  officers.  Even  so,  forced  branching  could 
result  in  increased  dissatisfaction  and  rates  ot 
retention.  Whereas  73  percent  of  wtote 
officers  received  their  most  desired  branc 
assignment,  this  was  true  for  only  56  percent 
of  i^nority  officers  (see  Figure  1).  Smularty, 
whereas  only  15  percent  of  white  officers  did 
not  get  either  their  first  or  second  choice,  this 
was  so  for  33  percent  of  minority  officers.  It 
unclear  how  much  of  this  disparity  between 
whites  and  minorities  in  receiving  their  desired 
branches  was  due  to  forced-branching,  but 
minorities  were  more  often  assigned  to 
branches  they  did  not  seek. 

Whites  and  minorities  responding  to  the 
LROC  survey  were  equally  satisfied  with 
promotions  and  the  work.  For  both  groups  o 
’  officers,  being  assigned  to  one’s  desired  branch 
translates  into  increased  satisfaction  with 
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promotions  but  decreased  satisfacnot,  wtth  the 
wrk  (see  Figure  3).  To  the  extent  t^  the 
higher  quaUty  officers  are  more  Itkeiy  to 

receive  their  choice  otbranch,thts  would 

suggest  that  the  very  best  officers  requtm  more 
challenging  duties  to  increase  then  work 
satisfaction. 


Miiioiiti«.SAw/ProoiotMM 

Whfte^Srt.w/ProHartM»* 

Minori!itt,SAw/Woik 

Wbitt*v  S*.  w/  Work _ 


Figure  3.  Trends  Across  . 

Satisfaction  with  Promotions  and  with  Work  for 
Minority  and  White  Officers 


Counter  to  the  typical  findings,  niinonty 
officers  reported  slightly  lower  levels  of  _ 
retention  propensity  than  whites  in  the  LROC 
sample.  The  retention  rates  reflect  this.  .25 
percent  of  minority  officers  separated, 
compared  to  21  percent  of  white  officers.  The 
trends  across  branch  choice  suggest  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  minorities  than  w^tes 
who  did  not  receive  their  first  or  second  choice 
of  branch  separated  (38  percent  and  18 
percent,  respectively).  Hence,  forced- 

branching  could  be  eroding  minonty  officers 
propensity  for  Army  service,  resulting  in 
higher  separation  rates. 

Officers.  Female  officers  generally 
have  lower  retention  propensity  than  their  m^® 
counterparts.  Thus,  forced  branching  could  be 
particularly  detrimental  to  retaining  females  in 
the  officer  corps.  For  the  LROC  survey 
sample,  74  percent  of  male  officers  received 


teir  most  desired  branch  assigt^nb  By 
comparison,  only  60  percent  of  female  officers 

were  assigned  as  desired.  Similarly,  whert^ 

only  15  percent  of  male  officers  did  not  get 
either  their  first  or  second  choice,  this  was  so 
for  26  percent  of  female  officers.  Agam,  it  is 
unclear  how  much  of  this  disparity  between 
males  and  females  in  receiving  their  desired 
branches  was  due  to  forced-branching,  but 
females  (like  minorities)  were  more  often 
assigned  to  branches  they  did  not  seek. 

Males  and  females  responding  to  the  LROC 
survey  were  equally  satisfied  with  the  work 
and  with  promotions.  Similar  to  the 
minority/white  comparisons  given  above,  both 
groups  of  officers  displayed  increased 
Ltisfaction  with  promotions  but  decreased 
satisfaction  with  the  work  as  their  branch 

preference  increased. 

.Forthe  LROCIsample,  retention  propensity  for 
,  femald^officers'  was  lower  than  for  m^es  (^ 
expected):  The  lower  propensity  for  females 
trSlated  into  sUghtly  higher  separation  rates 

(25  percent  of  females  and  21  percent  of  mal 

"  separate).  Similar  to  the  minoriywMte 

"  comparisons,  the  trends  across  branch  choi 
indicated  that  females  who  did  not  receive  on 
of  their  first  two  branch  choices  exhibited 
much  higher  separation  rates  than  males  who 
were  likewise  assigned  (37  percent  vs.  15 
percent). 

Imolications:  it  might  be  effective  to  begin  this 
I^SgTwith  a  quotation  from  an  upper-level. 
S^rR^NrHIS  or  her  0-.0N 

ir^o  rvAMPLE;  COL  LEAHY  (CHIEF,  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 

MANAGEMENT  AND  w^mUST  NOT 

PERSONNEL  COMMAND)  STATED.  CLEARLY.  WE  M 

:r™o  ,» =u. 

MINORITIES  AND  WOMEN  ACROSS 

^an  to  achieve  similar  distributions  at  ^e  cost 

S  losing  those  officers  from  the  ARMY^  SU^  a 
quotation  will  emphasize  the  poucy  impact  of  th 

LROC. 
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Data  from  the  LROC  survey  suggest  that  the 
costs  of  forcing  disproportionate  numbers  of 
female  and  minority  officers  into  non-desired 
branches  for  the  sake  of  equally  distributing 
them  throughout  the  officer  corps  might 
outweigh  the  benefits.  Minority  and  female 
iunior  officer  retention  and  satisfacuon  with 
promotions  are  adversely  affected  by  Mlure  to 
receive  a  desired  branch  assignment.  The 
findings  regarding  retention  propensity  and 
subsequent  retention  are  particularly  strong. 


To  the  extent  that  forced  branching  increases 
separation  rates  for  minorities  and  females, 
fewer  officers  from  these  special  groups  will 
be  available  to  be  promoted  into  the  higher 
echelons  of  Army  leadership.  Army  needs, 
which  may  override  individual  considerations, 
temper  these  results.  The  LROC  data  jiist 
presented  are  therefore  of  special  interest  to 
Army  policy  makers  charged  with  meeting 
individual  and  institutional  needs  through 
branch  assignment. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  FINDINGS  FROM-THIS 

report  or  on  the  LROC  survey  in  general. 

PLEASE  CONTACT 


DR.  Guy  Siebold 

U.S.  army  research  iNsrrruTE 

500  I  Eisenhower  Avenue 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA  2Z333'5600 
DSN:  284-9708 
Commercial:  (703)  274-9708 
FAX*  (703)  274-8578 

DDN/lKTERHer:  S.«OLO@ALEX*NORU-eMH2.ARMr.M.L 

prepared  by  HUHAN  REBOURCEB  research  OROAR-ZATIOH 
66  CANAL  CENTER  PLAZA.  SUITE  400 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA  EE3  14-1591  _ 

project  Director:  dr.  Rodney  a.  McCloy 
(703)  706-5653  (O) 

(703)  548-5574  (F) 
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U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
1992  Survey: 

Longitudinal  Research  on  Officer  Careers 

(LROC) 


T.,  U.S,  Ar.v  Resea, - 

on  issues  pertaining  to  their  careers  and  their  fam  _  of  officers.  The  1992 
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Ple&se  print  your  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER  • 
in  th6  boxos  bolow;  thon  blsckon  tho  mstchinQ 
circle  under  each  digit. 


0<D©G) 

®®@@ 

0®®® 

0®@@ 

0®®® 

®®®® 

®®®iS 

0®®® 

®®®® 


MARK  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER.  UNLESS 
OTHERWISE  INDICATED. 


I.  BACKGROUND  INFORMAXIO 


1 .  What  is  you*’  s®*? 


3.  What  IS  your  current  maritai  status? 

O  Single,  never  married 
Q  Single.  engaged  to  be  married 
O  Married 
O  Legally  separated 
Q  Divorced 
O  Widowed 

4.  How  many  children  do  you  have  (for  whom  you 
have  custody)? 

O  None 

o  1 
0  2 
03 
04 

O  5  or  more 


5.  How  old  is  your  youngest  child? 
Q  NA  — no  children 
Q  Under  2  years  old 
02-5 
06-11 
012-17 
O  1 8  or  over 


2.  In  what  year  wore  you  bom? 

Enter  tho  number  of  the  year  in  the  box.  then 
blacken  the  corresponding  digits  below, 

19  m  EXAMPLE:  -sfsl? 


6.  What  is  your  racial/ethnic  background? 
o  White,  not  of  Spanish  Hispanic  origin 
O  Black,  not  of  Spanish/  Hispanic  origin 
o  Spanish/Hispanic 
O  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 
Q  American  Indian,  Aleut,  Eskimo 
O  Other 

7.  What  is  the  highest  level  of  education  you 
have  attained? 

O  Some  college 
O  Bachelor's  degree 
O  Some  graduate  school 
O  Master  s  degree  or  equivalent 
O  Doctorate  or  professional  degree 


8.  What  was  your  tinderaraduate  major  field 
of  study? 

O  NA  —  Not  Appltcable 
O  Humanities 

O  Social  Sciences/ Education 
O  Computer  Sciences/Statistics 
O  Engineering/ Applied  Sciences 
Q  Physical  Sciences/  Math 
O  Biological  Sciences 

Q  Business/Finance/ Public  Administration 

C'  Nursing 

pre-Medical/Dental 


9.  What  is/ was  your  graduate  major  field  of  study? 
Q  fjA  —  Not  Applicable 
O  Humanities 

O  Social  Sciences/Education 
O  Computer  Sciences/Statistics 
O  Engineering/Applied  Sciences 
O  Physical  Sciences/ Math 
O  Biological  Sciences 

O  Business/ Finance/  Public  Administration 
0  Nursing 
3'Medicai/Dental 
Other 


).  When  you  were  growing  up  did  you  have  a  parent/ 
guardian  who  was  career  active  duty  military? 

Oves 
O  No 


1 1 .  What  branch  are  you  in?  (Not 

(Choose  only  one) 

COMBAT  ARMS 

Oil*  Infantry  (IN) 

O  12- Armor  (AR) 

O  13- Field  Artillery  (FA) 

Q  14.  Air  Defense  Artillery 
(AD) 

Q  1 5- Aviation  (AV) 

0 1 8  -  Special  Forces  (SF) 
021  -  Corps  of  Engineers 
(CE) 


COMBAT  SUPPORT 

025 -Signal  Corps  (SC) 

O  31  -  Military  Police  Corps 
(MP) 

035 -Military  Intelligence 
(Ml) 

O'  74 -Chemical  Corps  (CM) 


detailed  to) 

COMBAT  SERVICE 
SUPPORT 

O  42 -Adjutant  General  (AG) 
O  44- Finance  Corps  (FC) 

O  88 -Transportation  Corps 
(TO 

O  91  -  Ordnance  Corps  (ODi 
O  92-Quanermaster  Corps 
(QM) 

SPECIAL  BRANCHES 
O  55 -Judge  Advocate 

General  Corps  (JA) 

O  56 -Chaplain  Corps  (CH) 
O  60-62-Medical  Corps  (MC) 
063 -Dental  Corps  (DC) 

O  64 -Veterinary  Corps  (VCj 
065 -Medical  Specialist 
Corps  (AM) 

066- Nurse  Corps  (AN) 
067-68 -Medical  Service 
Corps  (MS) 


12  If  you  could  be  in  any  branch  you  wanted,  which 
branch  would  you  select?  (Choose  only  one) 


COMBAT  ARMS 

Oil  -  Infantry  (IN) 

0 1 2- Armor  (AR) 
Ol3-P'e*«^  Artillery  (FA) 
O  14- Air  Defense  Artillery 
(AO) 

O  15- Aviation  (AV) 

O  18" Special  Forces  (SF) 
021  -  Corps  of  Engineers 
(CE) 


COMBAT  SUPPORT 

025 -Signal  Corps  (SC) 

O  31  -  Military  Police  Corps 
(MP) 

035-  Military  Intelligence 
(Ml) 

O  74 -Chemical  Corps  (CM) 


COMBAT  SERVICE 
SUPPORT 

o  42 -Adjutant  General  (AGi 
O  44 -Finance  Corps  (FC) 

O  88 -Transportation  Corps 
(TO 

O  91  -  Ordnance  Corps  lOD 

O  92 -Quartermaster  Corps 

(QM) 

SPECIAL  BRANCHES 
O  55 -Judge  Advocate 

General  Corps  IJA. 

O  56 -Chaplain  Corps  (CH. 
O  60-62-Medical  Corps  (MC) 
O  63 -Dental  Corps  (DC) 

O  64 -Veterinary  Corps  (VCj 
O  65- Medical  Specialist 
Corps  (AM)  . 

066 -Nurse  Corps  (AN) 

O  67-68-Medical  Service 
Corps  (MS) 


:om> 


Was  your  basic  branch  your: 
O  First  choice 
O  Second  choice 
O  Third  choice 
O  Fourth  choice 
O  Other 


,  14.  Do  you  intend  to  try  to  transfer  into  a  different  branch? 

■  O  No  •  not  interested  in  changing  branches. 

■  O  No  •  i  cannot  get  into  the  branch  I  want. 

1  O  Yes  •  but  i  do  not  expect  to  get  the  branch  I  want. 

1  O  Yes  -  and  I  ^  expect  to  get  the  branch  I  want. 

■  O  Undecided,  or  don't  know 


•  Some  officers  are  detailed  from  their  basic  branch  to 
«  another  idetaii)  branch. 

■  1 5.  Are  you  currently  detailed  to  a  branch  other 
a  than  your  basic  branch? 

•  O  Yes 

a  O  No 

’  16.  If  you  ansyyered  '-Yes"  above,  which  branch 

a  are  you  currently  detailed  to? 

«  O  1 1  ■  Infantry  (IN) 

■  O  12- Armor  (AR) 

a  Ol3-Fteld  Artillery  (FA) 

■  O  1^'Air  Defense  Artillery  (AD) 

■  O  74  -  Chemical  Corps  (CM) 

■  O  Other 


19.  When  did  you  begin  your  active  commissioned 
service  in  the  Army? 
o  Before  1980 
O  1980 
O  1981 
O  1982 
O  1983 
O  1984 
O  1985 
O  1986 
O  1987 
O  1988 
O  1989 

o  1990 
o  1991 

20.  What  was  the  source  of  your  commission? 
o  ROTC  scholarship 
O  ROTC  non-scholarship 
OUSMA 

Oocs 

O  Direct 
I  o  Other 


17.  What  functional  area  are  you 
O  35 -Military  Intelligence 
O  39 -Psychological 

Operations/Civil 

Affairs 

041-  Personnel 

Management 
045 -Comptroller 
046 -Public  Affairs 
O  47  -  USMA  Permanent 
Faculty 

O  48  -  Foreign  Area  Officer 
O  49 -Operations  Research/ 

,  Systems  Analysis 

I  O  50 -Force  Development 


in? 

O  51  -  Research  and 
Development 
0  52- Nuclear  Weapons 
O  53  *  Systems  Automation 
Officer 

O  54 -Operations.  Plans 
and  Training 
O  97 -Contracting  and 
Industrial 
Management 

O  99 -Combat  Development 
O  DK-Don  i  know/ 

No  preference 

O  None 


would  you  prefer  if  you  stay 


What  functional  area 
in  the  Army? 
o  35 -Military  Intelligence 
O  39 -Psychological 

Operations/ Civil 

Affairs 

O  41  -  Personnel 

Management 

O  45  -  Comptroller 
O  46- Public  Affairs 
O  47 -USMA  Permanent 
Faculty 

O  48- Foreign  Area  Officer 
O  49 -Operations  Research/ 
Systems  Analysis 
o  50 -Force  Development 


051 -Research  and 
Development 
O  52 -Nuclear  Weapons 
O  53 -Systems  Automation 
Officer 

O  54- Operations.  Plans 
and  Training 
O  97 -Contracting  and 
Industrial 
Management 

O  99 -Combat  Development 
O  DK-Don‘t  know/ 

No  preference 

O  None 


a 


O  Yes 
O  No 

O  Not  Applicable  •  I  am  not  an  ROTC  graouate. 

22.  What  is  your  current  status? 

O  RA  (Regular  Army) 

O  OTRA  (Other  Thah  Regular  Army) 

O  Other 


What  is  your  current  rank? 

O  2LT  O  MAJ 

OiLT  OLTC 

Q  cpj  O  COL  or  above 

What  is  your  Major  Command  Headquarters? 

O  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 

OTram.ng  and  Doctrme 

O  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army  (USAREUR) 

O  Western  Command  (WESTCOM) 

O  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  Korea  (EUSA) 

O  Health  Services  Command  (HSC) 

O  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM) 

O  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) 

O  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Joint  Activity  (JCS.  DIA. 

and  other  Defense  Agencies) 

O  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (INSCOM) 
O  U.S.  Army  Japan  (USARJ) 

O  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC) 

O  Information  Systems  Command  t^^AISa 
O  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC) 

O  Criminal  Investigations  Command  (CIDC) 

O  Corps  Of  Engineers  (COE)  ...cAcnri 

O  U.S.  Army  Strategic  Defense  Command  (USASDC) 
O  Military  District  of  Washington  (MDW) 

O  Other 
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A.  Supervision  end  Work 


Please  use  the  scale  below  to  evaluate  your  supervisor/ 
rater  and  the  nature  of  the  work  in  your  current  assignmerit. 
However.  H  vou  are  currently  in  school  or  training,  please 
evaluate  vour  previous  duty  as»iqnmenl.» 


Supervisor/  Rater 


1.  Overall  leadership  effectiveness . 

2.  Recognizing/ rewarding  subordinates  .  QOOOO 

3.  Technical  competence . OOOOQ 

t 

Nature  of  the  Work  ^ 

4.  Opportunity  to  learn/ develop  skills  pjQQQ 

relevant  to  your  career  . W 


5.  Opportunity  to  do  work  that 
interests  you . 


ooooo 


6.  opportunity  to  exercise  initiative/ 

put  your  ideas  into  action . 


B.  Assignments 

7.  In  the  left-hand  column,  which  category  below  best 
describes  the  nature  of  your  current  duty  assignment? 

8.  In  the  right-hand  column,  which  category  below  best 
describes  the  nature  of  your  previous  duty  assignment? 


7, 

Current 
Assignment 
SELECT 
ONLY  ONE 

....O . 


a.  Platoon  leader  (or  equivalent) . ^  • 

b.  Company  XO . ^  • 

c.  Company  commander . ^ 

d.  Staff  officer . O 

e.  Special  branch  position 
(e.g..  Doctor,  Nurse, 

Lawyer,  Chaplain) . O 

f.  Instructor/ trainer . O 

g.  In  military  training/ school . O 

h.  In  civilian  school . w 

i.  Other . O 


9.  How  many  hours  per  week  fon  average)  do  you 
usually  work  in  your  current  assignment? 


10.  How  many  hours  per  week  (on  average)  would 
you  like  to  work  on  your  job? 


1 1 .  Under  normal  circumstances,  what  is  the  lowesj. 
number  of  hours  that  you  might  be  asked  to  work 
in  a  week  on  your  job? 


8. 

Previous 
Assignment 
SELECT 
ONLY  ONE 

....O 

. o 

. o 

. o 


A.  Development  end  Support 


1  Did  you  participate  in  the  Junior  Reearva  Officar 
’  Training  Program  (JROTC)  during  high  school? 
o  No.  there  was  no  JROTC  program  at  my  high  school. 
O  No.  I  did  not  participate  in  JROTC  in  high  school. 
OVes  I  participated  m  JROTC  during  the  following 
grades  (PLEASE  MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY): 

O  9th  grade  0 11th  grade 

O  10th  grade  0 12th  grade 

2.  If  you  participated  in  JROTC  in  high  school,  what 
was  ths  ssfvics  branch? 

O  Not  applicable  (no  JROTC  program  or  did  not  participate) 
o  Army 

O  Navv 

Q  Air  Force 
Q  Marines 


3.  Did  you  attend  a  miiitary  high  school? 

ONo 

OY^s.  I  attended  during  the  following  grades 
(PLEASE  MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY): 

Oath  grade  O^lth  grade 

0 1 0th  grade  O  ^  2th  grade 


Please  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  the  following 
statements.  ^ 

/ 

My  pre-commissioning  military  ^ 

training  (USMA.  ROTC.  DCS)  ^  ^ 

prepared  me  to . . .  ^  ^  ^ 

♦  Co  ^  ^ 

4.  master  the  requirements  of  r\(^r\C\C\ 

my  Branch  Basic  Course . 

m  m 

'''f;. 

5.  conduct  oral  presentations 

and  briefings . 3 

6.  write  memos  end  short  reports  . 

7.  be  an  effective  officer . QOQOQ 


8.  How  close/far  is  the  fit  between  your  college 
major  and  your  branch  duties? 

O  Very  close 
O  Close 

Q  Borderline 

OPar 

O  Very  far 


9.  How  close/far  is  the  fit  between  your  initial 
expectations  vs.  the  reality  of  your  branch  duttes? 

OVery  close 
O  Close 
O  Borderline 

QVery  far 

10  How  good  are  the  opportunities  for  sdvancement 
'  in  your  branch  for  someone  who  has  had  the  types 
of  assignments  you  have  had? 

Q  Excellent 
3  Very  good 
C'  Good 
Q  Limited 
QVery  limited 

1 1 .  How  good  are  the  opportunities  for  command 
in  your  branch? 
o  Excellent 
Q  Very  good 
Q  Good 
O  Limited 
Q  Very  limited 


1 2  How  competitive  for  schools  and  promotions  would 
y^Tbe  if  you  were  to  be  evaluated  right  now  taking 
fhA  nature  of  vour  ...ionments,  as  well  as  your 
performance,  into  account? 

O  I’d  have  a  strong  advantage. 

O  I'd  have  an  advantage. 

<3  No  advantage  or  disadvantage 
O  I'd  be  e  disadvantage. 

O  Td  be  at  a  strong  disadvantage. 


1 3  Have  you  been  treated  any  differently  in  your  job  or 
career  because  of  your  race  or  ethnic  background? 

o  Yes.  more  positively 
O  Yes.  more  negatively 
ONo 

14.  Have  you  been  treated  any  differently^  in  your  job 
or  career  because  of  your  sex? 

o  Yes.  more  positively 
O  Yes.  more  negatively 

Ono 


-8  — 
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P,e.se  indicate  your  ievei  of  agreement  with  the  following 
Statements. 


15.  1  am  confident  I  will  be 
promoted  as  high  as  my 
ability  and  interest  warrant 
if  1  stay  in  the  Army . 


1 6.  The  Army  will  protect  my 
benefits  and  retirement . . 


17.  lam  confident  I  will  get  the 
kinds  of  assignments  1  need  to 
be  competitive  for  promotions 


QO-QO® 

M 


18.  I  am  very  likely  to  get  assign 
ments  that  match  my  skills 
and  interests  if  I  stay  in 
the  Army  . 


19  The  officer  evaluation/ selection 

‘  system  is  effective  in  promoting 
the  best  officers . 


20.  The  officer  evaluation/ selection 
system  rewards  officers  for 
integrity  and  professionalism  . 


A  rt* 

■0O0O© 

"4;  ■  -  ^ 

m 

QOOOO 


..ooooo 


nrimarv  sources  of  any  uncertainty 
dahtno^bout  what  you  could  expect 
][,om  ^h  Army  career?  (Select  as  many  as  apply) 

o  My  lack  of  experience  in  tne  Army 

8r.;r.rr— 


m.  th. 


How  satisfied  are  you  with 


22.  Your  r  assiorw"*"!  ■ 

23.  The  quality  of  supervision 

you  receive  in  your 
riirrent  assignment . 

I  24.  The  kinds  of  assignments 
I  you  have  had . 


25.  The  quality  of  information 
you  have  received  about 
Army  career  options . 


26.  Opportunities  for  informal 
contacts  with  superiors . . 


27  Your  current  compensation 
(pay.  allowances,  benefits, 
etc.) . 

28  The  respect  and  recognition 
I  given  to  officers  in  your 

career  field . 


29.  Social  relations  with  peers 

30.  Your  current  job . 

31 .  Your  career  prospects 

in  the  Army . 


■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■■ 


c-ii 


B.  Individuoi  Concsf ns/ Ethics 


c$  o 


32.  I  can  generaily  influence 
the  way  things  turn  out 
in  my  life  . 


33.  I  use  several  different 
strategies  to  handle  the 
stress  in  my  life . 


,:0Opo@ 

.loiol 


34.  I  can  usually  count  on 
someone  to  provide  me 
with  the  information  or 
advice  I  need . 


i  i  i 
w  i  m 

.OOOO'O 


35.  I  can  usually  find  someone 
to  help  me  or  do  me  a 
favor  if  I  nijed  it . 


ooooo 


36.  If  I  have  a  problem  or 

concern,  there  is  someone 
I  can  count  on  to  listen 
and  understand  me . 


37.  I  have  friends  I  enjoy 
spending  time  with  after 
work . 


-Si 

.oopoo 

^  Si 

^  fi 

f;*  ■■■» 

.oopoQ 


U«e  the  following  scale  to  answer  questions  38-40. 


At  the  present  time,  what 
level  of  strain,  conflict, 
or  stress— if  any  — are 
you  experiencing  . . . 

38.  In  your  job . 


41  In  your  capaeitv  as  an  officer,  have  you  ever  ^n 
asked  or  pressured  by  a  supenor  to  do  something 
you  consider  unethical? 

O  Yes 

O  No 


j  42.  Do  you  feel  that  unethical  behavior  is  a  problem 
in  the  Army  Officer  Corps? 

Q  Not  a  problem  at  all 
Q  A  small  problem 
Q  A  moderate  problem 
Q  A  serious  problem 
Q  A  very  serious  problem 


oDoaooooo.< 

■  lii  ^  ^ 


40.  In  your 


39.  In  your  personal  life  .... 

. oioBogoao? 


C.  Career  Orientations 


Please  complete  the  next  four  statements  (Questions 
43-46)  with  the  response  that  is  most  true  for  you. 


43  If  affordable,  decent  housing  were  available  both 
on-post  and  off-post.  I  would  generally  prefer 
to  live: 

O  On-post 
I  Q  Off-post 


44.  Most  important  to  my  personal  pride  is: 

o  My  service  to  the  Army  and  the  United  States 
as  a  soldier 

o  My  technical/professional  skills 


46.  When  I  think  of  myself  as  a  professional,  i  compare 
myself  most  often  with: 

Q  Army  leaders  whom  I  know  and  respect 
1  O  Those  who  are  respected  m  my  technical/ career 
field  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  Army 


46.  The  kind  of  work  I  enjoy  most  is  available: 

O  Only  m  the  military 
O  Primarily  in  the  military 
O  Equally  in  military  and  civilian  world 
j  Q  Primarily  in  the  civilian  world 


rhanao  over  time,  while  for 
For  some  officers  constant.  Here  we  are  interest- 

other,.  c.r..r  plan.  rem..ncon.«nC^^^ 

ed  in  finding  out  .  scale  to  indicate  (to  the 

event/ experience  described  below. 


Q  Very  satisfied 
O  Satisfied 

O  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
Q  Dissatisfied 
Q  Very  dissatisfied 

how 

prospects  in  the  Army? 

Very  satisfied 
3  Satisfied 

3  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfie 
3  Dissatisfied 
0  Very  dissatisfied 


xpect  to . . . 

«.  ih «.« 

3  Much  more  than  I  like 
^  More  than  I  like 
About  right  for  me 
^  Less  than  I  like 
3  Much  less  than  I  like 

50.  Work  in  your  functional  area? 

O  Much  more  than  I  like 
0  More  than  I  like 
0  About  right  for  me 
0  Less  than  I  like 
0  Much  less  than  I  like 

51.  Work  in  your  branch? 

0  Much  more  than  I  like 
0  More  than  I  like 
0  About  right  for  me 
0  Less  than  I  like 
0  Much  less  than  I  like 


52.  When  I  began  prccom- 
missioning  training 
(e.g.r  USMA,  ROTC. 
OCS)  I  was 


53.  At  the  time  I  received 

my  commission  I  was  . . 


54  After  my  first  leadership  ,  ^  ^ 

assignment  (e  g.,  platoon  qqqQQO 
leaderl  I  was .  ^ 


**  m 

^  rs 

^ 

55.  After  my  first  staff  type  0©0©0C» 

assignment  I  was .  ^  ^ 

tS  p  i  f 

^  ^  ^ 

•  .ff(n  rti 

56.  At  the  end  of  the  Advanced  qqqQQO 

Course  I  was . 


57  After  my  first  company 

command  assignment 

I  was . 


I  2  I 


68.  Right  now  I  am 


.oioioi 
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I 


D.  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

Use  scale  below  to  indicate  your  level  of  agreement 
with  the  following  statements: 


59.  Civilians  are  more  likely  to  share 
my  values  and  beliefs  than  other 
officers . 


60.  An  Army  career  would  allow  me 
to  attain  the  standard  of  living  I 
want  for  myself/my  family . 


X.  ^  ^  X 

p  ^  ^  p  p 


©OQO0 


-  -Ulr 


61.  One  of  the  things  I  value  most 
about  the  Army  is  the  sense  of 
community  or  camaraderie 
I  feel . 


62.  1  foresee  a  lot  of  conflict 
between  my  work  and  my 
family  life  if  I  make  a 
career  of  the  Army . 


63.  I  would  rather  be  affiliated  with 
the  Army  than  any  civilian 
organization  I  know  of . 


'SoSoS 

:-i-  .'a 


►  'y/. 

I'f; 

pi  ■ 

'  '5-’ 

”.^»r 

g.O:Qo:q 

W- 

M 

s 

w 

QOOOG 

66.  An  officer's  spouse  should 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
unit  and  post  activities . 


67.  Even  if  1  had  an  offer  of  a  bit 
more  pay  from  a  civilian 
organization.  I  would  be 
reluctant  to  leave  the  Army  .  , 


68.  A  married  woman  who  works 
should  have  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  her  husband  to  make 
long  range  plans  for  her  career 


69.  I  would  discourage  a  close 
friend  from  joining  the  Army 


*  ^ 

.®o‘ao© 

^  ^  f* 

V 


QOOOG 

-IHi 

i  :V 

.  oopoo 

^ 

m  p 


^  t-ii  ';i-. 

•OOOOO 


64.  I  would  be  happiest  in  a 

"traditional"  marriage,  where 
the  husband  makes  the  major 
decisions  for  the  family . 


65.  If  1  were  to  make  the  Army  a 
career.  1  could  maintain  the  kind 
of  balance  I  want  between  my 
work  and  personal  life . 


70.  The  demands  of  an  Army  career 
would  make  it  difficult  to  have 
the  kind  of  family  life  I  would 
like . 


71 .  I  can  count  on  Army  people  to 
help  out  when  needed . 


■U.1 

-vT 

'I 


r.  3 


jaio.eo® 

MS  ft 


m 


io©o-Q 
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Future 


Plans  and  Constraints 


72.  OHicers  will  have  . 

advancing  their  careers  i 
spouses  do  not  get  involved  in 
unit  or  Army  community 
activities . 


Qoeoa 
m  m  M 


73.  1  frequently  teel  like  leaving  nOSOS 

the  Army  .  ^  a 


SO  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  current 

„,eer  intentions? 

O  1  plan  to  stay  n  he  Army  y 
O  ,  Plan  to  stay  n  the  Army 

o  I  pian  to  stay  staying  until  retirement 

^  ..  .-nmnletion  of  my  obligation 

O  1  will  probably  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of 

o 

iTiy  obligation 


1^  m  t.9 

quite  proud  to  tell  people  q  q  q  qQ 
I  am  in  the  Army  . -  ''-J 


74.  \  am 
that 


75  Even  if  a  husband  has  a  demand¬ 
ing  career,  he  should  share 

responsibility  for  housework 

and  childcare . 


76.  I  feel  I  am  really  a  part  of  the 

Army  organization . 


bo  boo 


,0000151 

i-t 

^  vtS  iwi 


77  For  me.  a  rewarding  career  can 
compensate  for  limited 
personal/family  time . 


00.00.0 


m 


I  '# 


78.  1  can  get  ahead  in  the  Army  ^  ^  | 

doing  the  kinds  of  work  I  like  jQOOOf 


79  If  I  were  to  stay  in  the  ^ 

could  provide  my  family  with  the  (< 


opportunities  and  experiences 

I  think  are  most  important . 


.hink  it  would  be  for  you  to  find 
81.  How  now.  considering  both  your 

irttS  J... 

conditions? 

O  Very  difficult 

10  Difficult 

ONot  particularly  difficult  or  easy 

O  Easy 
o  Very  easy 


I  family  situation? 

O  Very  difficult 

1  Difficult 

I  .  tx; _ I*  nr  OAQV 


:  DiTTicuu 

■  Not  particularly  difficult  or  easy 


)  Very  easy 


it  hft  for  you  financially  to  be 

Ifind  a  new  job? 
o  Very  difficult 
O  Difficult 

O  Not  particularly  difficult  or  easy 

O  Easy 

o  Very  easy 


-  13  — 
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A*  Decision  Factors 


career  decision. 


/  / 

////./V 

OOQOO 

1  '’■v . . ooooo 

2.  Retirement  benefits .  ^ 

3.  Benefits  other  then  retire-  QoSqQ 

ment  (e.g..  medical.  PXi . 

4.  Assistance  for  civilian  OOOOO 

graduate  education . ^  ^ 

5.  Overall  standard  of  living  'qQOOO 

in  the  Army . ^ 

6.  Opportunities  to  advance  OOOOO 

in  your  chosen  field . , 

7.  Opportunities  for  job  OOOOO 

satisfaction . .  . . OOOOO 

8.  Quality  of  co-workers . ^  ^ 

9.  Your  feelings  about  the 

organization  mission/  OOQO  ^^ 

10.  Working  hours/ schedule  . 

11.  Employment/educational  OOOOO 

opportunities  for  spouse . 

12.  Spouse  s  overall  OOOOO 

satisfaction . 

1  3.  Quality  of  childcare/ 

schools/youth  facilities . 

14.  Time  for  personal/family  ^ 

. . 

15.  Length  of  maternity/ 

paternity  leave  available . g|  ^ 

I  16.  Overall  quality  of  life 

I  in  military . ^  ^  ^ 

*  17.  Level  of  integrity/  ^  ^ 

■  professionalism  in 

.  organization  ...  - . §0300 

•  18.  Personal  freedom  .  ^ 

•  19.  Job  security . 

1  20.  Total  family  income . .  g 

*  21 .  Civilian  job  alternatives 

■  available  to  you . ^ 

1  22.  Slow  down  in  officer 

■  promotions . 

1 
a 


23-25.  p.ease  select  the  three  j 
In  responding  ^““^“.22  that  are  most  critical  to  your  , 
factor,  from  questrow  1  22  th  leavi^^TS^S^Jiry.  Pjease  . 


B.  Civilian  Alternatives 


A 

^  - 


>  o 


’  if  •-? 

/fsflJ 


26.  Pay . . 

27  Retirement  benefits . 

28.  Benefits  other  than  retirement 


ooooo:©' 


28.  Beneiixaow . - 

29.  Assirtance  for  civilian  OOOOOO 

graduate  education  . . .  ^ . nOOOOO 


-  _  WWwWWW 

graduate  education  . O OO  O O O 

30.  overall  standard  of  living . OOU-O^^ 

31.  Opportunities  to  advance  00000.0 

in  your  chosen  field .  j-- 

Opportunities  for  job 


32.  Opportunities  for  lob  OQOOOQ 

satisfaction . . . 000.000 

33.  Quality  of  co-workers .  ^  ^ 

34.  Your  feelings  about  the  OQOdOO 

organization  mission/goa  . OOOQOQl 

35.  Working  hours/schedule  . Ugwg  » 

36.  Employment/educational 

opportunities  for  spouse . U 

37.  Spouse's  overall  satisfaction . . .  0.i 

38.  Quality  of  childcare/  _B 

schools/youth  facilities. . . UK 

39.  Time  for  personal/ family  life  | 

40.  Length  of  maternity/  qI 

paternity  leave  available . 

41 .  Overall  quality  of  life .  |_  ^ 

42.  Level  of  integrity/ profes-  j 

sionalism  in  organization . 0»0©0t„ 

43.  Personal  freedom  . OSOJSOlSl 

44.  Job  security . OQOlSOS 

46.  Total  family  income . 


C-16 


In  this  section,  we  are  yo“u  we« 

■:Z  rnnTN.«^- 

these  conditions. 

, .  h™  ™..y  JSsa  ««““•  "r S.’.  wliiS”’ 

from  home  in  a  typical  veer  (including  TD  . 
exercises,  training,  alerts.  etc.»7 


U  ■  «rr«n  are  oersonal  or  family  plans  (vacations. 
How  often  are  person  .  ^e 

’S^rfobrerands/Army  reauirements7 

O  Very  seldom 
O  Occasionally 
O  About  half  the  time 
O  Frequently 
O  Almost  always 


-I-  kaIawi  to  indicate  how  willing 

;r«luc«mVTar‘.t*oacceptthe« 

you  expect  in  an  Army  career. 


career  in  the  Army? 

O  None 

O  1 

O  2 

03 
Oa 
O  5 
O  6 

0  7  or  more 

■=~5=.=S:i 

Q  Almost  no  flexibility 
O  A  little  flexibility 
Q  Some  flexibility 
O  A  lot  of  flexibility 
Q  Almost  total  flexibility 

4. „.4.  a™, 

you  typically  have  over  the  *  '  "^^^ouldtake 

when  you  leave)  of  trips  or  assignments  tha 
you  away  from  home? 

O  Almost  no  control 
O  A  little  control 
O  Some  control 
O  A  lot  of  control 
O  Almost  total  control 


How  do  you  feel  about . . 

6  The  number  of  weeks  per 
’  year  you  would  typically 
spend  away  from  home? . 


7.  The  number  of  unaccom¬ 
panied  tours  you  would 
probably  have  over  the 
course  of  a  career? . 

8.  The  amount  of  flexibility  you 
would  have  to  adfust  your 
schedule  or  take  time  off  for 
1  personal  or  family  reasons?  . 

9.  The  amount  of  control  you 
would  have  over  the  timing 

of  trips/ assignments  that 

I  would  take  you  away  from 

1  home? . 


Q  O  ^  <0  ^ 
4)  .9 
C? 

»r  ^  ^ 

^  &  0)  A 

^  C  ^ 

O  ^  ^  N? 

.QPQOQ 

im. 

■'T  ...■ 

..ao.Qoo. 

»v  ih 

■M 


10.  The  frequency  with  which 
personsi  or  family  plans 
would  be  disrupted  by 
job  demands/ Army 
requirements? . 


I  1 1 .  The  average  length  of  time 
you  would  stay  in  one 
location  before  a  PCS? - 


12.  The  number  of  PCS  moves 
over  the  course  of  your 
career? . 


i  fr- 

tiB 

&  tOM 

oeo© 
t  ? 

I  ^ 

^  w» 

DOOO 

loloD 
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Married  and  Engaged  Officers  Only 
B.  »  th«  scale  below  to  indicate  how  you  think  your 
_ _  Armv  carMr. 


auwMg«  -  > 

you  expect  in  an  Army  career. 


How  do  you  think  your  spouse/ 
fiance(e)  leels  about . . . 

^  .  the  number  of  weeks  per 
year  you  would  typically 
spend  away  from  home?  .... 

2.  the  number  of  unaccom¬ 
panied  tours  you  would 
probably  have  over  the 
course  of  a  career? . 

3.  the  amount  of  flexibility  you 
would  have  to  adjust  your 
schedule  or  take  time  off  for 
personal  or  family  reasons? 


Q  O  ^ 

"  li?  .0 

a  o  O  :S  ^ 
^  O 

///// 


...opooa 


vtv^ 
rf  a 


i.’tl 

;  1 


■*'Z  i  ''i 

iv  u 


a. 

4 


im 


.poppa, 

^ 

■'^k  M  ^ 


k  the  amount  of  control  you 
would  have  over  the  timing  of 
trips/  assignments  that  would 
take  you  away  from  home?  - .  •  ■ 

5.  the  frequency  with  which 

personal  or  family  plans  would 
be  disrupted  by  job  demands/ 
Army  requirements? . 

6.  the  average  length  of  time 

you  would  stay  in  one 
location  before  a  PCS? . 

7.  the  number  of  PCS  moves  over 
the  course  of  your  career?  ... 


8.  the  social  obligations  tradibon- 
ally  performed  by  the  spouse 
of  an  officer  (clubs,  volunteer 
work,  attending  and  hosting 
social  functions,  etc.)? . 


P  HOW  do  you  think  your  spouse/fiancele)  feels  about 
A.  oenewl  uncertainty  of  Army  life  (alerts,  last 
minSte  schedule  changes,  short  notice  moves.  etc.)7 

Q  Very  reluctant  to  accept 
Q  Somewhat  reluctant  to  accept 
O  Mixed  feelings  or  neutral 
Q  Somewhat  willing  to  accept 
Q  Very  willing  to  accept 

10  Please  enter  the  year  you  were  married,  or  if  not 
■  married  yet.  the  year  you  expect  to  get  '"a^ed. 

(If  you  expect  to  get  married  in  the  year  2000 

or  later,  mark  0.  ) 


11.  Is  your  family  currently  expecting  a  child  (i.e..  next 
9  months)? 


Yes 
i  No 


12  Does  your  spouse/fiancele)  live  in  a  different 
■  geographic  area  from  you  right  now? 

QYes 

QNo 

13  When  your  spouse/fiancdlel  was  growing  up.  did 

T/she  have  a  parent/guardian  who  was  c^ 

active  duty  military? 

QYes 

QNo 

Q  Don  t  know 

14.  Please  indicate  which  best  describes  your  spouse/ 
fiance(e)'s  family  background? 

O  Born  and  raised  outside  the  U.S. 

O  American -military  family  background 


5,  — 

O  ®®*‘*'*  '“J®* 

n  Yes  and  left  after  we  were  married 
n  Yes  and  is  still  in.  but  intending  to  get  ou 

■  8  '■"■-'tsn:, 

O  Yes.  and  is  still  in.  and  intending  to  stav 


20.  If  your 

’“:r-Z“"..nce..M.»o,. „»»»»-- 

levei  of  qualification. 

O  NA-spouse/fiancele)  is  not  working. 


6.  What .» the  high.«  level  of  education  your  spouse/ 
fiancefet  has  attained? 
o  Less  than  high  school  degree 
O  High  school  degree  or  equivalent 

O  Graduate  of  4  year  college 
O  Some  graduate  level  work 

O  Master  s  degree  or  equivalent  ^ 

O  Doctorate  or  professional  degree  g.. 

7  Does  your  spouse/fi.ncd.e.  plan  to  9*,  additional 
education/training?  lAnswer  one  only) 

Q^es-High  School  diploma  or  equivalent 
Q  Yes— Associate's  degree 
O  Yes— Bachelor's  degree 
n  Yes-Master  s  degree  or  equivalent 

gves-Doctorate  or  professional  degree 

Q  Yes— Technical  training 
O  Yes— Other  training 
O  Don't  know 

8.  IS  your  spouse/fiancefe)  currently  in  school? 

O  No 

QYes.  part-time 
O  Yes.  full-time 


3  0.»  VP.- 

Wn  not  interested  in  paid  employment  now 

O  NO-IS  currently  looking  for  a  suitable  lob 
QYes— under  20  hours/week 
QYes  — 20-34  hours/ week 
QYes— 35-40  hours/ week 
QYes -oyer  40  hours/ week 


/<i..,nAlal  working  at  what  is  considered 

‘  college  or  college-level  training)? 

Q  NA— spouse/fiancelel  not  working 

QYes 
QNo 


i.7;S"e  taxerin'lMtTBou^ 

thousand. 


(Q)(^ 

©©I 

©©' 

®®l 

®©i 

®©| 

®© 


thousand  dollars 


S'ncdrwor'k 
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24.  Which 

fiancWal's  Ignq-terni  worn/ 1. 

O  Not  mterestedm  working  for  pavou.s.de 

8  w"r,"  r.— 

career  or  advancement  oriented  ^ 

(eg  for  children,  reiocaiion) 

orrur-:rcr=; 


25. 

O  Very  difficult 
O  Difficult 

O  Not  esoeciallv  difficult  or  easy 

3  Easy 
Verv  easy 

5  NA  -  Not  interested  in  paid  work 
Q  Don  t  know 


26.  HOW  diWcuit  ^SSiobTir \“arwrCpo‘^^^^^ 

opportunity  7 

0  Very  difficult 
Difficult 

5  Not  especiallv  difficult  or  easy 

0  Easy 

0  Very  easy  , 

Q  NA  -  Not  interested  m  paid  work 

O  Don  t  know 


wants? 

O  Definitely  yes 
O  Probably  yes 
O  Don't  know 
O  Probably  no 
O  Definitely  no 


28.  HOW  doe.  your  .pou../«."C*«-l 
Staying  in  the  Army 
O  Definitely  wants  me  to  stay 
O  Leans  toward  wanting  me  to  stay 

O  Neutral  or  satisfied  eitner  way 

o  Leans  toward  wanting  me  to  leaye 
O  Definitely  wants  me  to  leave 


29. 


to  make  the  Army  a  career? 

o  Strong  support 
O  Moderate  support 
O  Neutral 

O  Moderate  opposition 
O  Strong  opposition 


30. 


ov.,.5, “  sr"'"”""' 

with  the  Army  as  a  way  of  We? 

O  Very  satisfied 
O  Satisfied 
O  Neutral 


O  Dissatisfied 


O  Very  dissatisfied 


0  Verv  satisfied 
Q  Satisfied 
Q  Neutral 
O  Dissatisfied 
O  Very  dissatisfied 


the  Army  will  become  emeller.  please  inoica 
the.  the  «onowing  situations  may  occur: 


1 .  You  will  work  more  hours 

•'S’ 

/ 

/ 

. gopog 

than  you  do  now . 

2  You  will  be  able  to  stay  in 

’  the  Army  and  be  promoted 
on  or  aheed  of  schedule . 

vopoo 

3.  The  best  officers  will 

00000 

stay  in  the  Army . 

4.  The  best  NCO's  will  stay 

00000 

in  the  Army . 

5.  The  best  junior  enlisted 
soldiers  will  stay  in  the 

..r-  1'*^ 

0Ot)OO 

6.  You  will  bo  involuntarily 

released  from  the  Army . 

00000 

iow  likely  is  it  that  troop 
eductions  will  result  in 
he  following: 

7.  Readiness  will  suffer . 

00000 

00000 

8.  Morale  will  suffer . 

9.  Your  family  will  suffer . 

0.  You  will  suffer . 

00000 

OOiO.O^ 

Tthe  Army  than  you  were  a  ye.r  .90? 

O  Much  more  interested 
O  More  interested 
O  About  the  same 
O  Less  interested 
O  Much  less  interested 
Q  Undecided 


12  How  does  the  Army's  involvement  in  the  War 
on  Drugs  a«ect  your  career  intentions? 

o  1  intend  to  stay  longer 

O I  Intend  to  leave  sooner 

O  No  change  m  my  career  intentions 

O  Not  sure 


w  answer  to  the  following  question.) 
1 3.  (Choose  only  one  answer  xo 

A.  a  result  of  recent  world  events.  1  believe  that 

mv  Army  duties  ...  ,  ^  / 

O  Will  allow  me  to  have  more  personal  and/or 

OwrieZe  me  to  spend  more  ..me  performing 

current  or  new  tasks. 

O  Will  require  me  .0  spend  the  same  amount 
time  working  as  I  do  now, 

0 1  am  unsure  how  my  time  will  be  affecte  . 


p...,  on:.“S,r"  "■ 

deploy  troops  to  certain  g  situations  Did  you 
;Vrn:rdeZ"t  following  locations^ 

{Please  mark  all  that  apply.) 

Q  Grenada 
3  Panama 

O  Saudi  Arabia/ Southwest  Asia 

O  Other  (Do  not  include  PCS  moves) 

O  None  of  the  above 


Asia)  from  reductions-m-force  (RIFs). 

o  Strongly  agree 
Q  Agree 

O  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 
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deployed  to  Southwest  Aeiel. 
o  Strongly  agree 
O  Agree 

I  O  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

I  O  Disagree 

I  O  Strongly  disagree 

■ 

IT  n«iiMir«  deoloved  to  Southwest  Asia  in  *upport  of 
:  Spi^hoSs  Desert  Shieid/Stonn  will  expenenee: 

■  Q  A  small  promotion  advantage 
a  Q  A  moderate  promotion  advantage 

a  O  A  large  promotion  advantage 

a  0^0  promotion  advantage 

a  O  A  promotion  disadvantage 


combat  roles  only  if  they  volunteer  for  them 
o  Requ.red  to  take  combat  roles  the  same  as  men 
o  Only  if  they  volunteer 

O  women  should  not  be  el.g.ble  for  comoat  roles 
Q  Don't  know 


TO.  .~tlon  is  to  b.  comolMoil  by  aU  offlcr.. 


O  Unsure 

O  Yes 
ONo 

O  Don't  know  1 

20.  Should  women  have  the  right  to  serve  fully  in  all 
combat  branche*  in  the  Army? 

O  Yes 
I  o  No 

,  Q  Don’t  know 

I 

If  women  served  in  combat  units,  there  would  be  an 
adveiTe  effect  on  combat  unit  effectnreness. 

O  Strongly  agree 
O  Agree 

O  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 
O  Disagree 
O  Strongly  disagree 
Q  Don’t  know 

If  there  were  no  restrictions  on  branch  assignments. 

I  would  prefer  to  be  in: 

o  A  combat  arms  branch  (IN,  AR,  FA,  ’ 

n  A  combat  support  branch  (SC.  MP,  Ml,  CM) 

O  A  combat  serv.ce  support  branch  (AG.  FC,  "rC.  00.^) 
§  rsp^ial  branch  (JA.  CH,  MC.  DC.  VC.  AM.  AN,  MS) 


-  sa«k  About  frinae  benefits,  money,  work 
In  this  se^on  ^  questions 

he  different  from  the  kind  you  have  encountered  m 
pr^liious^uZe.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  .n  pro- 
viding  this  information. 

A  Frinos  Bcnsfits 

are  asked  to  evaluate  four  fringe  benefits  in 
Below  you  are  a^^  aituations  that  are 

two  dimensions,  m  y  ^  hvBothetical.  The  Army 
proposed  to  you  D®"  j  tpjie  benefits.  However, 

is  not  considering  ^  the  rola^ 

your  benefitt  in  a  precise  way  and 

package. 

income  for  ea^  of  h  f  ^ 

airaadJLEro^^jfe^^^p^  ,hese  benefits;  rather,  we 
Cnrto  know  how  you  feel  about  them  persona.lv 

(Consider  each  benefit  separately  and  enter  -000  .f  a 
benefit  is  not  worth  any  money  to  you.) 

Benefit 

’  ■  Trmm  .hMM  "m." 


dollars  per  month 


(o)®@ 

©O© 

@®® 

@®® 

0®® 

■l'@® 

®®® 

®@® 

®®® 

®®®1 


2.  Medical  and  dental  benefits  for  self  and  immediate 
iRTund  to  the  nearest  whole  number  in  dollars) 


dollars  per  month 


©O® 

®®® 

®®® 

®®.® 

®®.® 

®®® 

®0® 

®®® 

®®® 
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dollars  per  month- 


iH  like  vou  to  consider  these  benefits  aaein. 
Now  we  would  hke  v  ^„eh  they  are 

only  this  P'*“Vtime.  That  is.  Hthese  beneftttwere 

worth  in  terms  o  V  — ^  Army,  hnw  much  longer  per 
not  already  provid^  Jiiiino  to  work  above  and  beyond 
^  would  vou  be  order 

P-V  •’VPotb-tic-.l 

(Consider  each  benefit  separately  and  enter  "OOOO-  if  a 
benefit  is  not  worth  working  longer  for.) 


5.  Retirement  with  half  pay  after  20  years 
Hours 

1  pw  w»«k 


=  5 


I  dollars  per  month 


$ 


1®®® 

®©® 

I®©® 

®:®®, 

®®®' 

®i®® 

I®®® 

®.®® 


6.  Medical  and  dental  benefits  for  self  and 
immediate  family 


’  week 


Hours  : 

Miw. 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®®1 

®® 

®0 

®® 

®©« 

®® 

®l 

0® 

®® 

®® 

@1 

7.  Commitaary  Stores 
Hours 


per  week 


-  21  - 
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I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  ■■■■■■’  * 


oo 


Army  Exchange  Service 
Hours  :  Min. 


per  week 


B.  Other  Jobs 


9.  Since  receiving  your  '’“Xrmv? 

held  enother  paid,  job  outside  of  the  V 


0  HOW  many  weeks  during  the  EastJ|j!lonths  have 
you  worked  at  a  paid  non-Army  job? 


1 1 .  Are  you  currently^  working  on  another  job 
outside  of  the  Army? 

O  Yes 
O  No 


If  yes,  pleese  answer  questions  12-13.  if  NO.  skip  to 
Section  IX.  Comments. 

.......ntiv  working  on  more  than  one  paid  non- 

the  most  time.) 

in  dollars.) 


@@®  @ 
©©©© 
©@■©0 
©®®@ 
®®®© 
®®®  ® 
®®®  ® 
®®®® 
®®®® 
®®®® 


1 3.  HOW  many  hours£erin2^  (on  average,  do  you 
usually  work  on  the  non-Army  lob? 


hours  per  month 


©®® 

®®® 

®®@ 

®®® 

®®® 

®®® 

®®® 

®®® 

®®® 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  with  this  important  research. 


thp  issues  that  may  affect  an  officer  s  career  decisions.  If 
::  '^e  jrm^niTharmThTu^^^^  ^-r  understand  officer  career  issues  and  decisions,  please  write  them 
n  the  space  below  (continue  on  back  if  necessary). 


get  in  touch  with  you. 


address. 


3HONE  (- 


VE  GREATLY  APPRECIATE  YOUR  COOPERATION  IN  COMPLETING  THIS  SURVEY, 

’LEASE  RETURN  COMPLETED  SURVEY  TO: 

automation  research  SYSTEMS.  LIMITED 
Longitudinal  Research  On  Officer  Careers  (LROC) 
Project  Office 

4501  Ford  Avenue.  Suite  1100 
Alexandria.  VA  22302 


THANK  YOU! 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


f 
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Appendix  D:  Descriptive 


SU.tisac.  for  the  LROC  Composites  for  the  Total  and  Event  History 


Samples 
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Table  D-1 


Composite 


Satisfaction  with  Supervision 


Satisfaction  with  Peers 


Satisfaction  with  Promotions 


Satisfaction  with  the  Work  Itself 


LROC  Survey 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Alpha 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1992 

5^73 

5^59 

4,756 

4,353 

19.2 

18.9 

18.6 

18.8 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.7 

.79 

.80 

.82 

.81 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1992 

5,325 

5,313 

4,801 

4,392 

3.93 

3.99 

4.01 

4.01 

1.31 

1.30 

1.28 

1.24 

.76 

.78 

.77 

.74 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1992 

5,244 

5,221 

4,732 

4,345 

27.1 

26.4 

26.6 

26.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

.80 

.80 

.81 

.82 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1992 

5,278 

5,278 

4,778 

4,383 

6.04 

6.14 

6.37 

6.19 

2.74 

2.77 

2.78 
2.73 

.84 

.84 

.83 

.83 

Tolerance  of  Military  Demands 


Civilian  vs.  Anny  Standard  of  Living 


Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entry 


Characteristics  of  the  Job 


Organizational  Identification 
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Table  D-2 


L;esi:n|Ji.iyc  aiatisuva  lui  i-tic 

Composite 

LROC  Survey 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Satisfaction  with  Supervision 

1988 

377 

19.2 

3.6 

1989 

795 

18.6 

3.7 

1990 

1,003 

18.4 

3.8 

1992 

930 

18.9 

3.5 

Satisfaction  with  Peers 

1988 

383 

3.71 

1.33 

1989 

802 

3.87 

1.38 

1990 

1,008 

3.88 

1.30 

1992 

932. 

3.89  ■ 

1.22 

Satisfaction  with  Promotions 

1988 

377 

27.3 

5.1 

1989 

795 

26.4 

4.9 

1990 

997 

27.2 

5.0  • 

1992 

929 

26.7 

5.1 

Satisfaction  with  the  Woiic  Itself 

1988 

375 

6.22 

2.66 

1989 

797 

6.57 

2.72 

1990 

1,002 

6.71 

2.73 

1992 

932 

6.29 

2.54 

Tolerance  of  Military  Demands 

1988 

382 

18.7 

4.6 

1989 

799 

18.5 

4.9 

1990 

1,007 

18.6 

4.9 

1992 

933 

18.7 

4.9 

Civilian  vs.  Army  Standard  of  Living 

1988 

372 

16.2 

3.6 

1989 

788 

16.8 

3.4 

1990 

990 

16.7 

3.2 

1992 

920 

16.4 

3.5 

Civilian  Market  Ease  of  Entry 

1988 

382 

9.99 

2.64 

1989 

803 

9.93 

2.64 

1990 

1,011 

9.82 

2.73 

1992 

935 

8.95 

2.69 

Characteristics  of  the  Job 

1988 

371 

14.3 

3.9 

1989 

790 

14.9 

3.8 

1990 

998 

14.4 

3.7 

1992 

929 

14.3 

3.9 

Organizational  Identification 

1988 

380 

25.8 

4.2 

1989 

733 

24.9 

4.6 

1990 

921 

25.5 

4.4 

1992 

932 

25.6 

4.3 

Retention  Propensity 

1988 

381 

-0.665 

1.76 

1989 

795 

-0.908 

1.85 

1990 

1,005 

-0.737 

1.87 

1992 

929 

-0.626 

1.88 
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